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Next Month 


For more than one year the editors 
have sought to report the facts about 
the contribution business is making to 
defense. With this issue our job be- 
comes a job of reporting the contribu- 
tion business is making to Victory. 


Since business has no thought save 
Victory and can think of little else, 
we propose to devote much of all fu- 
ture issues, until Victory is achieved, 
to the means to that end. 


Own tHe editor’s desk are orders to 
kill a batch of articles which were all 
ready for the February issue. Pictures, 
which were approved a month ago, 
cannot be published today. But, as ar- 
ticles and pictures are released by 
War Department authorities, we 
promise to report from month to 
month the liftable ideas that are help- 
ing business to do its share to achieve 
Victory. 


Aw especially interesting feature will 
be a report on the repair, conservation, 
and maintenance of present automo- 
tive equipment, tires, and office equip- 
ment. Very little new production on 
any of these three essential phases of 
business equipment is in sight for 1942. 
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SOUND-SLIDEFILMS 
FOR SALES TRAINING 


The Dartnell Corporation now has 
available three outstanding sound- 
slidefilms for sales training, sales 
meetings and for showing as a 
feature at sales conventions. The 
films now available are as follows: 


“STRATEGY IN SELLING” 


Based on the Dartnell manuals of 
the same name these sound-slide- 
films dramatize the fundamentals of 
industrial and specialty salesman- 
ship. Titles of the seven films are: 


- Planning the Sale 

. Getting Better Interviews 
. Making the Presentation 
- Disposing of Objections 
. Closing the Sale 

. Managing Your Time 

- The Way to Leadership 


“RETAIL SALESMANSHIP” 


Produced for training retail sales- 
people and dealers’ personnel, the 
seven sound-slidefilms in this series 
are applicable to any kind of retail 
sales training operation. 
1. Making Customers Weleome 
2. Need for Merchandise Knowledge 
3. How to Use Suggestion Selling 
- Handling Customers’ Objections 
. Helping Customers to Buy 
-. Developing Sales Personality 
. Winning Friends for a Store 


“SELLING LIFE INSURANCE” 


Now in course of production, this 
series of seven sound-slidefilms 
which Dartnell is producing in col- 
laboration with R. & R. will be 
ready for distribution on January 31. 


Dealing specifically with the tech- 
nique of selling life insurance, this 
series should be in the hands of 
every organization engaged in life 
underwriting. 


Outline scripts and full details of these 
sound-slidefilms«wjHe be sentebdh réduest. 
He e¢ eo +eee 
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Where to Get Carbon 
Ribbons 


To the Editor: 


In your October 1938 issue of AmeEnri- 
can Bustyess in your discussion of “Is 
There Any Way to Earn a Profit on 
Small Orders,” page 21, a statement is 
made that “A single copy iS typed on 
a typewriter using two ribbons. .. . The 
second ribbon is a strip of hectograph 
carbon which makes an impression on 
the back of the invoice.” 

I would like to know where I can pur- 
chase a ribbon of this type—J. Pav 
Haun, Black Drill Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Mr. Haun: To use hectograph carbon 
ribbons a typewriter must have special 
ribbon spools as carbon ribbon is several 
hundred feet long. We would suggest 
that you contact International Business 
Machines Corporation, Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company, Remington Rand Inc., 
L C Smith and Corona Typewriters, or 
Royal Typewriter Company, for full in- 
formation about the use of hectograph 
carbon ribbons. 


They Are Going to Save 
Paper by Shredding 


To the Editor: 

I am seeking information about a paper 
shredding device which will digest waste- 
|* paper before it is marketed and can be 
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used to convert certain kinds of scrap 
paper into packing material or excelsior. 

It has been our practice in the past to 
burn certain confidential papers, but we 
believe that in the face of the present 
emergency we should adept another prac- 
tice—I. Macortan, purchasing agent, 
The Ohio National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


To the Editor: 


We are interested in learning the 
names of companies manufacturing paper 
shredding machine. If you can give us 
this information, we will greatly appre- 
ciate it—F. C. Atprince, credit manager, 
southern division, The Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Company, Birmingham, Alabama. 


GENTLEMEN: The Kravan Machinery 
Corporation, 51 East 42nd Street, New 
York, New York, makes paper shredding 
equipment, and we feel sure it will be 
able to help you. 


We Rang the Bell 
On This One 


To the Editor: 


Not for a long time have I run across 
anything that rang the bell for me quite 
so completely as did the cut and story 
entitled, “It’s No Good—We Have Tried 
It,” in the December issue of your maga- 
zine. 

As you can imagine, that’s the reaction 
a work such as ours (research engineer- 
ing) is up against constantly. We may 
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be trying to ring new and improved 
changes on an old theme, or to create 
new ideas that have their root in an old 
need—but sure as shooting, the reaction 
is always in terms of what has been 
done, not what can be done. 

Believe me, your picture is worth pre- 
serving. Is there any way by which I 
can obtain either the original print, or a 
copy of it? 

And congratulations on your vision in 
running a story like this. You’re right— 
we need that point of view more right 
iow than ever before—Raymonp E1sen- 
uwarDT, president, Edgar Steiner and 

ompany, New York, New York. 

Mr. EitsenuaArpt: You can obtain a 
yrint of the picture used to illustrate our 
editorial, “It’s No Good—We Have Tried 
it,” from R. I. Nesmith and ‘Associates, 
50 West 42nd Street, New York, New 
York. 


Does Color in Letters 
Increase Returns? 


lo the Editor: 


In the December issue of AMERICAN 
Business is an article on color, “What 
Color for the Office?” which induces me 
to ask the following question: What in- 
formation have you available, comparing 
the results obtained by the use of col- 
ored stationery as compared to white? Or 
is it possible no tabulation has been made 
on such a test?—M. D. Cartwricut, man- 
ager, The Credit Bureau of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Mr. Cartwricut: The only thing we 
have published which touches on the field 
covered in your letter is “4 Ways to In- 
crease Mail Returns with Envelopes,” 
which appeared in our May 1941 issue. 
However, the Institute of Color Research, 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
has made some tests on relative results 
from mailings with white and colored sta- 
tionery, and it can possibly supply the 
information you are seeking. 


Names of Makers of 
Fluid Duplicators 


To the Editor: 


Your October 1941 issue of AMERICAN 
Business has an interesting article on 
duplicators. We are not familiar with 
the “Fluid Duplicator,” briefly described 
in the article, and we should like to have 
the names of a few companies which 
make this machine so that we may ob- 
tain trade literature and more detailed 
information. —P. A. BarTrHo.tomew, li- 
brarian, The New Jersey Zinc Company, 
Palmerton, Pennsylvania, 

Mr. BartHoltomMew: Several companies, 
such as Ditto Inc., Harrison at Oakley 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois; the Dupli- 
eator Division, L C Smith and Corona 
Typewriters, Syracuse, New York; 
Standard Mailing Machines Company, 
1935 Revere Beach Parkway, Everett, 
Massachusetts; and others make fluid du- 
plicators such as those mentioned in our 
article in the October issue of AMERICAN 
BusIness, 
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NEWS FLASHES 2 sinter: rou 


Action—while it's happening — is transmitted by CBS correspondents from the 
ends of the earth directly to you. Broadcasts from Tokyo, Berlin, Moscow, 
Cairo, etc., are picked up by the shortwave receivers on Long Island 
and “piped” to CBS Listening Station in New York where they are... 


... Recorded on Ediphone cylinders. Foreign language broadcasts are translated 
and all are typed. In a matter of moments the world news is on the wires of 
every press association to news tickers in the War and Navy Departments, in the 
State Department, and newspapers from coast to coast. 





Maj. George Fielding Eliot, Elmer Davis and William L. Shirer (1. to r.), famous CBS 
analysts, interpret news and military action to you with notes typed from 
Ediphone recordings. A vital necessity in the accurate recording of news, Ediphone 
dictation systematizes and speeds the flow of correspondence, notes, memoranda, etc., 
throughout CBS’s huge New York office 
...Ediphone Voice Writing is contribut- 
ing an estimated 100,000 extra man-hours 
of accomplishment per day to America. If 
you need to create executive time (and par- 
ticularly if your business is defense) phone 
“Ediphone” (your city) or write Dept. A-1. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto 
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cAnnouncing a New Edition of the 
Book That Made Mangan Famous! 











For over two years this book has been out of 
print. Now in response to hundreds of re- 
quests, Dartnell has published a new, revised 
and enlarged edition. This is the book that 
made Jim Mangan famous as the writer of the 
greatest inspirational books of our day. It’s a 
timely book, for it inspires the reader with the 
desire to get things done, to get rid of in- 
decision and faltering, to forge ahead on his 
chosen course. To get rid of the blues, as a 
mental tonic and a pick-me-up for executives 
and salesmen suffering from “mentalitis,” 
nothing could be more effective as a cure than 
one hour spent reading this new edition of the 
book that made Mangan famous. 


YOU CAN DO ANYTHING 


By 
JAMES T. MANGAN 


Mangan has just written one of the hit songs of the year—“We're All Americans.” He has 
written two best-sellers—“The Knack of Selling Yourself’ and “The New Grammar of Ad- 
vertising”—all since he wrote “You Can Do Anything.” He takes his own medicine! 


Chapters Include 


Doing the “Impossible” in Business “How Can I Become a Rich Man?” 
A Universal Cue to a Salary Raise Imaginary Obstacles in Business 
The First Rule of Personal Publicity How to Get Your Second Wind 
The Eight Gifts You Have to Succeed Sell by Giving 

A Study in Adverse Criticisms The Horsepower of Discipline 
People Don’t Care About You! How to Avoid That Challenge 


256 Pages. 5', x 8 Inches. Cloth Bound. 


Price $2.75 


Send for Your Copy Today on Approval— Use Coupon Below 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois ——— 
Send on approval a copy of Mangan’s book “YOU CAN DO ANYTHING” (new, revised edition). 
Price $2.75. Bill to company unless otherwise specified. Illinois 2 per cent sales tax added when 
applicable. 

O Bill company $2.75 0) $2.75 remittance attached. Have Mangan autograph my copy. 
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Wants Record Book for 
Sales Managers 


To the Editor: 


Is there a standard record book avail 
able for a sales manager to keep a rec 
ord of salesmen, such as salary raises, 
bonuses, commissions, sales volume, and 
perhaps some personal history, such as 
age, religion, etc.? In view of the fact 
that this information is confidential, some 
sort of lock on such a book might be 
desirable.—R. M. Rusu, manager, indus- 
trial department, Dravo Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Rusu: We know of no such rec- 
ord book as you described, as most sales 
managers who have many salesmen pre- 
fer visible index systems, such as those 
made by Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, 
New York. 


Information Wanted on 
Executive Salaries 


To the Editor: 


We note in an advertisement on Amenrt- 
can Business mention of an article, 
“What Is a Fair Salary for the Head of 
the Business?” Will you please tell us in 
which issue this article has appeared? 

We have been subscribers of Ament- 
can Business for a good number of 
years and enjoy this magazine, especially 
the way you keep up-to-date with articles 
not only of interest, but which give tan- 
gible ideas as well.—L. Lerner, assistant 
treasurer, The DuBois Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Mr. Lerner: The article about which 
you wrote us appeared in the October 
1939 issue of AmericaAN Bustness, and 
we have sent you tear sheets of it. 


Takes a Poke 
At the Editor 


To the Editor: 


Your good magazine ordinarily “hews 
to the line” and doesn’t indulge in un- 
warranted criticisms of the administra- 
tion. However, the squib in your last 
issue in the article, “What Is Going to 
Happen to Prices?” by Dr. Melchior 
Palyi, which read, “Army, Navy, and 
other governmental depsrtments have 
bought, and hoard, vast amounts of raw 
materials, entirely out of proportion to 
their current ability to use them,” was 
out of order and most ill advised. 

Rather should you have criticized the 
government for its failure to provide an 
adequate supply of raw materials, if 
anything. But let us hope you will at 
least correct the article and speak a 
commendatory word for the judgment 
of the officials in charge which certainly 
proved superior to yours as we at least 
have already gone a considerable way in 
the defense of America. Had we listened 
to a few wiseacres who lacked the fore- 
sight of our government leaders, we would 
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have been where we were at the start of 
the first World War—with no provision 
except the will to preserve democracy.— 
H. G. Travis, B. Kuppenheimer and Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. 


Mr. Travis: We are always glad to 
have a letter like yours, even though you 
take us to task for a brief criticism of 
our government. More than any other 
magazine anywhere near its size, Amert- 
can Business has tried to promote the 
defense (and now the Victory) effort of 
our government. 

Now about this matter of hoarding. 
We know of many cases where large sup- 
plies of critical raw materials have been 
immobilized for as long as ten months, 
awaiting tooling up and other prepara- 
tion. One of our reporters was in Wash- 
ington several times last year, and at one 
time was personally asked by a high 
official in OPM to warn against hoard- 
ing by government agencies and to cam- 
paign for better scheduling. 

The entire Victory effort is such a tre- 
mendous task that no one man can ever 
know exactly what is right in every case. 
We may have been wrong in this brief 
criticism of the government policy of 
earmarking raw materials long before it 
is possible to use them. If so, no one is 

iore sorry than we are. 


Asks for Information on 
Goggle-Cleaning 
lo the Editor: 


In a recent issue of American Bust- 
ness I understand there was an item 
about a cleaning kit for glasses and 
goggles to be used in industrial plants. 
Would you be kind enough to send us a 
copy of clipping of that particular item? 
—E. J. Byrne, Young and Rubicam, Inc.. 
New York, New York. 

Mr. Byrne: The item about goggle- 
cleaning at the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company appeared in the 
July issue of American Business, and 
we have sent you clippings of this short 
item from the “System and Business 
Management Ideas” department. 


Requests Facts on 
Mail Handling 


To the Editor: 


About a year ago your company pub- 
lished some pictures of offices which 


showed material and machines used for | 


certain routines. We are in the office 
equipment business and are trying to 
get together information on ways and 
means of distributing and opening mail in 
the most modern and concise way pos- 
sible. Will you kindly send us a copy of 
this article, if it is obtainable?-—E. Rvus- 
seELL Asuiey, Ashley-McCormick Com- 
pany, Bridgeton, New Jersey. 

Mr. Asutey: We have sent you a clip- 
ping of the article, “How 245 Companies 
Handle Incoming Mail,” from our May 
1939 issue of AmeERICAN Business. 
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The hour 


that costs days! 


An overtime mail boy can make a 
lot of factory overtime and lost 
production time these days. A late 
start on a letter often means lost 
action, lost opportunity, as well as 
a lost day ... Give the boy new 
tools... get a Postage Meter! It 
prints stamps faster than any boy 
can stick them, seals and postmarks 
envelopes at the same time, makes 
mailing move faster. And makes 
mail move faster, because Metered 
Mail skips two postoffice opera- 
tions, gets on its way sooner, saves 
time in transit. 

The Pitney-Bowes Postage 
Meter not only saves time and 
effort in the office—but saves post- 
age. Postage in the Meter is always 


ready, in any stamp denomination, 


for any class of mail—parcel post 
included; always safe, protected 
from loss, theft or misuse; ac- 
counted for automatically 

There’s a Pitney-Bowes Meter for 
any business, big or little. Probably 
costs less than you think, too... 
Just ask our nearest office for a 
demonstration in yours—or write 
Stamford direct . . . today! 


coeEPEEE Cr rrryys esti 


Direct Defense Production 
by Pitney-Bowes 


Part for range finder 
. by Pitney-Bowe s, 
largest maker “of 
postage meters in the 
world. One of a 
growing list of preci- 
sion products for National Defense which 


will soon exceed our meter production. 


Pitney-Be -Bowes PostaGE METER CO. 


— Sr = 


Branches in principal cities. See telephone 
directory. In Canada; Canadian Postage 
Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 


1821 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
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WE cross the threshold of 
a new year business men 
are wondering. They are 
wondering what effect the 
war is going to have on 
their business. They are 
wondering about inflation. 
They are wondering about 
taxes. They are wondering 
about materials. They are 
wondering about the loom- 
ing dislocation of employ- 
ment. They are wondering 
about the trend toward a 
planned economy. Some, 
indeed, are even wondering 
if they are going to have a 
business at all when the end of the year rolls around. 
Well, you can’t really blame them for wondering, yet 
let’s not forget that most of the things we fear might 
happen, don’t happen. Even if it is necessary to put 
10,000,000 Americans under arms, there are still 
122,000,000 who will be fighting the war on the home 
front. These millions must eat, they must have clothes 
to wear, their children must be educated, and, war or 
no war, they are going to do things and go places. 
After setting aside $40,000,000,000 in 1942 to win 
the war, at the current rate of the national income, 
there will still be $52,000,000,000 left for non-war 
expenditures. We went through the depression on 
less. So while the outlook for 1942 is anything but 
cheerful, and while we will have to put the winning 
of this war ahead of all else, there is not need for 
jitters. In fact, it is possible the war may clean out a 
good many cesspools in our economic system. It may 
get some of the softness out of us. It may bring 
about a greater appreciation for spiritual values. 
And it will make us a better people through having to 
think of something else besides ourselves for a while. 
How this war will be won is any man’s guess, but there 
are two things we can be certain about: (1) It will be 
won by American courage and American production, 


and (2) some day it will end. We can hasten that day 
by resolving to do whatever we are given to do it 
1942 as well as we know how to do it. Business as 
usual is out. In 1942, we must have, as T. Russ Hil! 
expressed it in a bulletin to his salesmen, “business as 
unusual.” And the thing that will be unusual about it 
will be that every American, no matter what his battle 
station may be, whether it is in the gun turret of a 
battleship, at the controls of a war plane, behind a 
machine in the factory or a desk in the office, is going 
to give his job everything he has. It’s all-out or else. 
That is the spirit of America—the spirit that will 
win the war. 


The Immediate Outlook 


As this issue of AMERICAN BusINEss goes to press, 
inventories in many lines are running ahead of orders. 
Industrial production is out of line with retail sales, 
and there has been a decline in factory employment 
in New York. This slowing down of the inflationary 
surge of early fall is not unexpected. We forecast 
it here as long ago as last July. It cannot be charged 
entirely to war hysteria. But there has developed a 
touch-and-go situation which, unless handled wisely 
in Washington, might send us into a temporary tail 
spin. That is what happened in 1937. Instead of 
putting the brakes on lightly, some of our amateur 
economists stood on them. Result: 1938 was pretty 
much of a bust for a lot of business men. But even if 
we do have a deflationary slump, it is not likely to last 
far into 1942. When pending economic adjustments 
have been made and the arms program gets into full 
production, the inflationary rise in wages and prices 
will continue. That is not wholly undesirable since war 
costs must largely be paid out of inflation, and price 
inflation is better than the monetary inflation we had 
in the last war when money was issued by the Federal 
Reserve Banks against Liberty Bond sales. So we can 
look forward to a continuation of good business for 
1942, with boom conditions in some industries and 
anything but boom conditions in others. Sales will 
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hold up, but profits will not. Nor should we expect 
them to. By this time it should be clear to everyone 
that the last war was a picnic compared with the 
one we are now in. We are all going to have to make 
sacrifices, and we are all going to have to do our 
share of paying. That knowledge alone is enough to 
keep the pants on any war boom. 


Washington Decentralizes 


About thirty years ago I had a sales promotional 
job with a real estate firm in Washington. In those 
days the capital was a sleepy southern community 
with almost as many subdivisions as there were homes 
in the district. My job was to prepare a prospectus, 
the theme of which was that one of these days Wash- 
ington would be the greatest capital city in the world, 
because America was destined to be the greatest coun- 
try in the world. Therefore, any one who invested in 
property in the District of Columbia was sure to hit 
the jack pot. Now I am back in Washington holding 
down a dollar-a-year job in the Labor Division of 
OPM. It is hard to realize it is the same Washington. 
And it is harder still to realize that some of the claims 
made in my Villa Park prospectus thirty years ago 
were understatements. The talk of Washington today 
is what to do with the rapidly multiplying bureaus 
and departments of government. They are moving 
those not essential to the winning of the war to other 
cities. Chicago gets Indian Affairs. New York gets 
the Patent Office. Philadelphia gets the Securities Ex- 
change Commission. With the departments go thou- 
sands of families. And in that way Washington will be 
cut to fit the cloth of war. Well, perhaps it is a good 
thing. Perhaps we have too much centralization of 
business, including the biggest business of all, govern- 
ment. Who knows but that one of the important devel- 
opments which will come out of our war effort may not 
be a wide-spread decentralization of existing plants 
and employees. Indeed, that possibility seems even 
more probable today than the forecast made thirty 
years ago that some day Washington will be the 
greatest of all world capitals. 


Work or Fight 


There are a lot of optimistic souls in this pessimis- 
tie world who think that by some hocus-pocus war 
strikes are going to be eliminated. They may be cut 
down. But so long as the CIO persists in the belief, 
expressed by President Murray at the Detroit con- 
vention, that “nothing must stop the work of organiz- 
ing the unorganized, not even the national emergency” 
that greatly to be desired goal seems rather remote. 
True, this statement was made before the emergency 
beame a man-sized war. Yet not even CIO’s Murray, 
powerful and farsighted leader though he is, can 
control all the unions under his jurisdiction. Officially 
strikes in the war industries will be out. But we will 
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have plenty of wild-catting, sit-downs, slow-downs, 
“vacations,” and other devices which labor uses to 
“organize the unorganized.” Then, too, this country 
is accumulating more “independent” unions than a 
dog has fleas. Every labor leader with a following has 
a secret ambition to be a “big shot” like Murray, 
Green, or Lewis. The Wagner Act makes organizing 
easy. In fact, anyone can start a union these days, 
and thousands are doing it. Who is going to control 
these independents? Even legislation will not do 
the trick. No way has yet been found to make a 
man work if he doesn’t chose to do so. The best ap- 
proach to the war strike problem, in our opinion, is 
the work-or-fight edict by President Wilson dur- 
ing the last World War. By drafting all men, workers 
and managers alike, for service in the armed forces 
as the new law contemplates, the government can, 
and no doubt will, offer war strikers the same choice 
they had in 1917. Then, and then only, will we be 
able to defer until the war is won labor’s understand- 
able desire to “organize the unorganized.” Labor is 
looking toward larger participation in the new order 
to follow this war. To secure the fullest measure of 
such participation it must have more and more mem- 
bers—more and more “closed shops.” And labor has 
a way of getting what it goes after these days. 


British Trade Restrictions 


The National Foreign Trade Council at its recent 
meeting in New York stressed the importance of de- 
fining now the trade and other economic relations 
which are to exist between the United States and the 
British Commonwealth during and after the war. It 
might be said that this can wait until the war is won. 
And so it might. Yet we all know where that kind of 
thinking landed us in the last war. Because there are 
millions of Americans, including a former vice presi- 
dent of the United States, who are fearful that we 
may win the war but lose the peace again, this sug- 
gestion is newsworthy. To many Americans it seems as 
though our mutual war effort would be greatly 
strengthened if at least a start could be made now, 
toward a post-war working agreement. If through our 
war effort the British Empire, as well as our own way 
of life, is to be made secure, it does not seem to be 
asking too much if more British preferential export 
and import duties could be adjusted in the interest 
of closer trade relations. American trade and finance, 
as the Council points out, seeks no special privileges, 
but seeks a status of equality with the associated 
British nations which we do not now enjoy. No doubt 
there are many good reasons for some of these restric- 
tions on American business, and for the time being 
it might be unwise to lift them, but at least the 
problem could be explored. Such an approach to the 
post-war trade problem is more practical, it seems to 
us, than the “Union Now” idea which could only 
mean Uncle Sam would pay the war bill.—J. C. A. 





ervice to the nation in peace and war 


Following the last World War a bronze and marble group was placed 
in the lobby of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company build- 
ing in New York. On it are inscribed these words, “Service to the 
nation in peace and war.” 

They are more than words. They are the very spirit of the entire 
Bell System organization. In these stirring days, we pledge ourselves 
again to the service of the nation . . . so that “Government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS - January 1942 


Business Signals “Go” As It 
Tackles War Problems 


IRES, on which the nation’s 

commerce moves and which carry 
millions of workers to and from 
work, were suddenly withdrawn 
from sale and by the dawn of the 
new year announcement came that 
there would be a cessation of manu- 
facture of automobiles for civilian 
use. Golf balls, rubber for foot- 
balls, basketballs, rubber bands 
for the office, rubber and brass tips 
for pencils were swept aside, along 
with thousands of other rubber 
products. 

The nation’s entire supply of 
burlap, which must ride through 
the war-infested Pacific, was cut 
off from peacetime or civilian use. 
The Priorities Division of OPM 
got tough and withdrew all aid 
from several violators of priority 
rules. Plant after plant abandoned 
the 40-hour week and turned to 
all-out, 168-hour weeks. The gov- 
ernment took control of all im- 
ports of 13 strategic materials and 
announced intention to increase the 
list, thus withdrawing from any but 
Victory uses antimony, cadmium, 
chromium, copper, graphite, kya- 
nite, lead, mercury, rutile, tung- 
sten, vanadium, zinc, and zircon. 

Out on the Pacific Coast supplies 
of flashlights, batteries, black sa- 
teen, and other blackout materials 
scarcely lasted twenty-four hours 
after news of the Pearl Harbor 
tragedy came crackling over the 
wires. This shortage quickly spread 
to the Middle West, as one city 
after another tried or prepared for 
blackouts. 

The War Department stopped 
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issuing lists of individual war con- 
tracts and issued many new orders 
requiring secrecy, preventing men- 
tion of Victory plants by name, 
stopping photographing in or near 
Victory plants, even where this had 
been permitted before. Guards were 
posted on Victory plants, and some 
companies hired police “prowl” 
cars, manned with armed men to 
circle plants constantly, day and 
night, with orders to shoot first 
and ask questions later. 

Duck hunters were fired upon 
for coming too near a naval prop- 
erty; a woman was shot on a San 
Francisco bridge; 
rounded up, forbidden to travel 
without permission and deprived 
of radio transmitters, cameras, and 
taking photos 


aliens were 


firearms. A man 
from a train was met at his desti- 
nation by three FBI men and his 
film confiscated, and amateurs were 
taken into custody for taking pic- 
tures near steel plants. A judge 
dealt out severe penalties for tire 
thieves, calling them traitors. 

In certain sectors of the coun- 
try a power shortage was immi- 
nent, although rains in the South- 
east relieved the power shortage 
there to some extent. Typical of 
what may happen was the partial 
blackout on this area which re- 
quired turning off of electric signs, 
interior and exterior decorative 
lighting, show windows, floodlights, 
including lighting for night sport- 
ing events, such as football games. 

More than forty interconnected 
utility from Texas to 
Florida and Virginia to Illinois 


systems 


were required to feed surplus power 
into six southeastern states. Power 
for all large commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises not engaged in 
Victory production was also cur- 
tailed. But as the Victory pro- 
gram swings into ever greater pro- 
duction we may see partial black- 
outs in many other areas. Short- 
ages may develop in St. Louis, in 
Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Buf- 
falo, New York. These shortages, 
if and when they develop, may 
bring drastic curtailment in the use 
of electric energy, both for power 
and for lighting. 

Quick to step into action were 
the price-control authorities. Ceil- 
ings were decreed for many prod- 
ucts, including fats and oils, raw 
coffee, cocoa, pepper, and other 
Diesel 
engine manufacturers agreed to 
hold prices at the October 1 level; 


essential food products. 


dry color prices were stabilized to 
April 1. Ceilings were revised or 
placed on various textiles. Leather 
of all types, grades, and qualities 
was stabilized at prices which pre- 
vailed between November 6 and 
December 6, 1941. 

President Roosevelt created an 
Office of Defense Transportation 
to coordinate and utilize all forms 
of transportation in an effort to 
com- 


assist our t ransportation 


panies in handling the burdens 
which they must carry during the 
coming months. 

Thus did the business of these 
United States learn, hour by hour, 
day by day, and week by week, that 
every material, every skill, every 
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NOT ENOUGH: In this beautiful Hawaiian setting, the gun looks formidable, and it is, but we haven’t enough at the 
right places. In brief, that’s the job business has undertaken for business and business only can build what we need 


resource, every machine, tool, or 
instrument must be and will be put 
to work for Victory. Suddenly, 
rapidly, and on a scale never 
equaled anywhere else on earth, a 
nation literally leaped from peace 
to war, from mild, perhaps stand- 
offish participation in what some 
termed a European war to un- 
bridled, enthusiastic, total par- 
ticipation in a world war in which 
peace-loving democracies are fight- 
ing a terrible battle against three 
war-mad peoples pledged to force 
slavery upon the entire world. 

But these are minor details of 
the contribution business began to 
make. Labor and business agreed 
that they would work together and 
negotiate later; strikes were ban- 
ned, and many unions pledged total 
memberships against strikes, as 
business leaders everywhere agrved 
that nothing would be done to i tke 
advantage of labor’s willingness to 
trust to the future for settlement 
of its claims. 

Business, individually and col- 
lectively, sought to placate con- 
sumers who could not understand 
certain facts about the war. Busi- 
ness, both as a unit and collectively, 
had many announcements to make 
to its customers. Simmons Com- 
pany took two pages in national 
magazines to announce that it 
would not raise mattress prices; 
Westinghouse used large news- 
paper space to say, over the sig- 
nature of A. W. Robertson, its 
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board chairman, “I would like to 
see all of us now rededicate our- 
selves to our country’s cause and 
say, with Adams, Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, and the others who founded it: 
‘We mutually pledge to each other 
our Lives, our Fortunes, and our 
sacred Honor’—and from this time 
henceforth we are not business men, 
consumers, capitalists, or employ- 
ees, but Citizens.” 

By and large, business is doing 
an excellent job of informing the 
public, so that it may better under- 
stand what is happening. Inter- 
national Harvester used large 
newspaper space to say, among 
other things, “We haye but one 
purpose—to serve as best we 
may. We have but one goal— 
VICTORY.” Signed by Fowler 
McCormick, president and forty- 
four other plant managers, super- 
intendents, and labor union leaders 
it was reassuring to see this pull- 
together spirit of men, manage- 
ment, and labor leaders. 

The Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company, better known as 
A & P, used large space to an- 
nounce intentions of holding inven- 
tories as low as consistent with 
good service, to reduce distribu- 
tion costs, and to resist unwar- 
ranted price advance. The tele- 
phone companies carefully and pa- 
tiently explained the demands made 
upon long lines and tactfully asked 
people not to expect the impossible 
in the usual Christmas rush of 


long distance calling. National 
Carbon Company used space to 
urge people to have old flashlights 
repaired, and General Motors an- 
nounced time payment financing 
plans for automobile repair and 
overhauling. 

In Detroit there was a heavy 
reduction of executive personnel in 
the big automobile companies, as 
well as layoffs and transfers of 
factory labor while the industry 
further readjusted itself to Vic- 
tory production. Some of the com- 
panies paid a month’s salary to 
men dismissed and conducted cam- 
paigns to assist them in finding 
jobs. 

More than ever before business 
was offering and seeking coopera- 
tion with neighbors, competitors, 
and rivals. Fifteen large food com- 
panies subscribed a million dollars 
to establish a Nutrition Founda- 
tion to carry on food research. Dr. 
Karl T. Compton, president, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, was obtained to head up 
the work, the purpose of which is 
to seek better means of utilizing the 
nation’s food supply, not only “for 
the duration” but for the read just- 
ment period after the war when 
famine may threaten large parts 
of the world. 

Studies were begun and steps 
taken to convert whole industries 
into Victory production. This has 
already been done for the washing 
machine and ironer industry, and 
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BUT WE NEED MORE: Good as has been the job of the motor car manufacturers in turning from peace to war, we still 
can’t have pleasure cars and armed cars, too. In the almost complete turnover many industry problems affect many people 


it was announced that studies have 
gone forward to determine that 
38,900,000,000 in Victory ma- 
terials could be produced, under 
ertain circumstances by the farm 
implement, cooking utensil, house- 
hold appliance, metal furniture, re- 
frigerator cooling and air-condi- 
tioning, sewing machine, railroad 
and street car, fountain pen, light 
fixture, wiring device industries. 

To speed production it was sug- 
gested that prices be controlled 
through taxation of all profits in 
excess of 1941 figures, so that, 
even though higher than necessary 
prices were asked by some indus- 
tries, the government would get the 
money back later in the form of 
taxes. It was shown that produc- 
tion in some small plants inevitably 
costs more than in larger, better 
equipped plants. Thus we may see 
fountain pen manufacturers mak- 
ing primers, igniters and fuse com- 
ponents, office equipment manufac- 
turers busy at turning out ammuni- 
tion, rifle and pistol components, 
and the sewing machine makers 
doing the same, while metal furni- 
ture makers are manufacturing 
airplane fins, bombs, rudders, am- 
munition boxes. 

As of December 1, it was prob- 
able that not more than 15 per 
cent of American industry was de- 
voted to Victory production. This 
figure may have to be doubled if 
we are to win, and if it is doubled 
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(Photo—Page 


10 and below, Caterpillar Tractor Co. Above—Chrysler Corp.) 


MORE AND MORE AND MORE: Building airports, cantonments, naval bases, 


and vast new factories from Alaska to Panama—here is but a part of our job 


the shortages, dislocations, changes, 
will make the 1941 effort look like 
a Sunday school picnic. 
Permanent displays of 
Victory equipment and parts were 


needed 


scheduled to open in seven cities by 
January 10. At these displays it 
is planned to show needed parts 
which can be made by subcontrac- 
tors. More than forty-eight large 
holders of Victory contracts will 
display these parts for which sub- 
contracts are available. 

Even as this is being written 
there is much evidence that we do 
not fully understand the job be- 
fore us. There have been com- 
largely 


plaints and questions, 


based on a complete misunder- 


standing of what has already been 
accomplished. To cite one phase of 
our effort alone, we need only refer 
to the airplane building program, 
against which there has been con- 
siderable complaint. Production of 
warplanes hit the 2,500-a-month 
mark late in 1941. This was more 
planes per month than we produced 
per year as late as 1939, when we 
produced 2,404 military planes, 
most of them smaller and less ef- 
fective that the 1941 models which 
rolled out in ever-increasing num- 
bers. The 
50,000 planes annually will be 
reached in 1942. Not that we will 
build 50,000 planes in 1942, but 


(Continued on page 45) 


President’s goal of 


before the 
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Industrial 





C. A. Walter, vice president, Sears, 
Roebuck, is in charge of the program 
to develop sources of supply for the 
many Sears retail stores and the three 
Sears mail-order plants in the South 
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Successful beyond most optimistic hopes, this recently built plant of Armstrong Rubber Company provides the little city of 
Natchez, Mississippi, with a payroll of more than half a million dollars annually and employment sorely needed by many 


Why Sears Is Pushing Southern 
Development 


BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


N THE edge of a small town; a 

well-trimmed lawn in front; on 
high ground; brick or stone con- 
struction; large windows on all 
sides; plenty of parking space 
nearby; modern, comfortable rest 
rooms and toilet facilities; fluores- 
cent lighting—these dre the gen- 
eral specifications for a number of 
small factories which will, in a few 
years, dot the South—especially 
Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and the Carolinas. 

Traveling through any of these 
states you may encounter several 
of these plants, and after you have 
seen one you will say, as you see 
the others, “Oh, there is. another 
one of these new factories recently 
constructed to produce merchan- 
dise to be sold by Sears, Roebuck 
and Company.” 

What you will mean when you 
say this is, “There is another of the 
factories which sells a large part of 
its output to Sears, a new plant 
which was built under the very lat- 
est construction.” 

Frankly, we are a bit ahead of 


our story, for the Sears Southern 
Industrial Development Program 
is just getting under way. Eventu- 
ally it may revolutionize the entire 
economy of the southern states, 
which have so long been under the 
despotic rule of King Cotton. If 
the program is successful, southern 
buying power may show a strong 
increase, and the thousands of 
young people in the South who al- 
ways have found it difficult to find 
jobs will be happily at work in 
clean, modern plants, and will be 
well paid for their work in these 
new industries which have been es- 
tablished in the South. 

About eighteen years ago Sears’ 
sales for the entire country were in 
the neighborhood of $250,000,000 
a year. That was before the great 
retail store expansion era began. 
Today, with both chain store and 
mail-order sales expanding rapidly, 
Sears sells more than $250,000,000 
a year to the people of the South 
alone. And, as a result, Sears has 
recently begun work on a program 
of buying more southern made mer- 
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chandise and establishing new 
southern sources on some of its 
most important items, in addition 
to its present northern sources 


of supply. 
Under the direction of Vice 
President Charles A. Walter, 


Sears, Roebuck and Company is 
now actively engaged in this very 
important work. There are several 
reasons for this: 

(1) Sears believes there is sound 
economics in making goods as near 
as possible where they are grown 
or manufactured. Where raw ma- 
terials are mined, grown, ex- 
tracted, or made in the South, 
Sears sees no sound reason for first 
buying the raw materials in the 
South, shipping them a thousand 
miles north to be processed, fabri- 
cated, and finished, then shipping 
them back another thousand miles 
to the Sears mail-order houses or 
retail stores in the southern states. 

(2) To buy goods as near to 
where they are sold as possible. 

(3) To increase employment in 
the southern states. 

(4) To increase the wealth and 
prosperity of the South. 

As most business men _ know, 
Sears operates three large mail- 
order houses in the South—at At- 
lanta, Memphis, and Dallas—in 
addition to about one hundred re- 
tail stores. Aside from textiles, 
stoves, naval stores, and some 
needle trades products, compara- 
tively little Sears merchandise is 
manufactured or finished in the 
South. Birmingham is one of the 
lowest cost producers of iron and 
steel products, yet much of the steel 
goods sold by Sears in the South 
has in the past been shipped from 
northern manufacturers. Today 
Sears is making overtures to the 
southern producers in an effort to 
interest them in producing Sears 
products for the company’s south- 


ern trade. Strange as it may seem, 


many southern manufacturers have 
never attempted to obtain a part 
of this business. 

Lumber for the thousands of 
stepladders and other wood fab- 
ricated products sold by Sears is 
grown and purchased in southern 
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(Cy La Tour Photo) 


Traditionally dependent on cotton, tobacco, and lumber, the 
South has had a tremendous industrial development in recent 
years, but even with many new plants Sears believes that the 
South should turn more of its raw materials into finished goods. 
With a curtailed cotton market the South must face low living 
standards unless it learns to manufacture more. Sears’ program 
is a long-pull development of manufacturers to produce finished 
products to be sold by mail order and in retail stores to Sears’ 
customers. Now selling more than $250,000,000 a year to southern- 
ers, Sears, Roebuck and Company wants to buy more from them 


Mississippi and southern Georgia. 
It is then shipped to northern 
cities where it is fabricated and as- 
sembled into stepladders and other 
products and returned for sale to 
Memphis, Atlanta, or Dallas, or 
to the Sears retail stores in the 





South, with additional first-class 
freight rates on the finished prod- 
uct being paid. After consulting 
many woodworking plants in the 
South, Sears has now arranged 
with manufacturers in Mississippi 
and Alabama (only a few miles 
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away from the lumber sources) for 
its requirements of stepladders and 
other products for its southern 
trade. 

Wheelbarrows likewise sold by 
Sears in the South were always 
made in a northern industrial city. 
Now the company has _ found 
sources in the Southeast, almost 
at Atlanta’s door, and certainly 
miles nearer Dallas and Memphis 
than the sources from where they 
once came. 

Duck for tents sold by Sears— 
and Sears is the largest seller of 
tents in the country—is manufac- 
tured in southern Georgia and is 
later shipped to northern points 
for waterproofing. It is then 
shipped to other northern points 
for cutting and making into fin- 
ished, heavy, paraffin-treated tents 
and shipped back to all the south- 
ern states for sale. Sears is in- 
terested in establishing waterproof- 
ing and manufacturing plants 
nearer the original source of sup- 
ply. 

These are, of course, but a few 
items to illustrate the plans which 
the company has, and which are 
rapidly being put into effect by the 
energetic Mr. Walter, who has 
been a Sears merchandiser and 
executive for thirty-six years. 

Mr. Walter has been a member 
of the board of directors of Sears, 
Roebuck and Company for thirteen 
years and having had charge of 
many diversified merchandise de- 
partments for so many years, is 
well trained in general merchandis- 
ing to head this important South- 
ern Industrial Development. 

Spending a part of his time 
traveling in fieldwork in the South, 
part in his office at Sears’ big 
Chicago plant and offices, and part 
in Atlanta, Mr. Walter has a list 
of products literally as long as 
your arm which he hopes to have 
made in the South. He is working 
with manufacturers already estab- 
lished, with groups which want to 
establish manufacturing facilities 
in the South, with chambers of 
commerce, with state, municipal, 
and country officials—in short, 
with almost any responsible indi- 
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vidual or group willing to con- 
sider making things which Sears 
can sell. 

He believes this southern indus- 
trial development work will spread 
new buying power throughout the 
South and solve, at least in part, 
the South’s employment problem 
which has been growing more and 
more acute because of crop re- 
striction programs for several 
years. Right now, with the tre- 
mendous defense activity in the 
South, there may be no acute un- 
employment, but when the defense 
program ends, the South will have 
great need for steady wage-pay- 
ing plants. It is to this end that 
Sears is proceeding with its pro- 
gram to encourage and foster man- 
ufacturing and industrial develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Walter is enthusiastic over 
the development in vocation train- 
ing in many of the high schools of 
the South. He stated that any num- 
ber of small, as well as large, com- 
munities are today preparing their 
boys and girls to make a livelihood 
after graduation. In most places, 
the boy or girl is graduated with- 
out any experience or require- 
ments for industry. 

Many manufacturers state that 
it costs from $100 to $500 per 
person to train new employees in 
industrial work, the amount, of 
course, depending on thé technical- 
ities involved in the particular in- 
dustry. 

At the present time many south- 
ern cities are giving senior stu- 
dents an opportunity to learn cer- 
tain trades or industries, by train- 
ing a given number of hours per 
week in the types of local plants in 
which they may want to work af- 
ter graduation. In a considerable 
number of these cities, many local 
factories are supplying the ma- 
chines, materials, and the technical 
supervision. The young people are 
learning to operate the power ma- 
chines, etc., and are receiving part 
of the necessary experience to en- 
able them to assume full-time jobs 
in their home industries immediate- 
ly upon leaving school. 

All finished products turned out 


by the students are given away in 
the community. Thus, the factory 
will escape any charge of “ex- 
ploiting” high-school students fo; 
profit. 

As an example of how the Sear 
program is growing, Mr. Walte 
spoke of the Natchez, Mississippi 
plant which manufactures auto 
mobile tires. In 1938, it was de 
cided a plant was needed in thi 
South to make part of Sears’ auto 
mobile tire needs. Sears, togethe: 
with the Armstrong Tire and Rub 
ber Company, established a plant 
in Natchez, Mississippi, and guar- 
anteed the town, as part of the 
negotiations, an annual payroll of 
$100,000. This amount was ex- 
ceeded the first year, and in 1940 
the factory payroll was well over 
a half million dollars. 

The interesting part of the suc- 
cess of this program was that the 
tire company imported but a few 
skilled workers, and these were 
used only to train employees, many 
of whom had never seen the inside 
of any kind of industrial plant 
larger than a crossroads garage or 
blacksmith shop. Boys who had 
never previously been off the farm 
quickly grasped the manafactur- 
ing processes in the tire plant and 
now, after training and experience, 
have proved their ability to build 
tires as well as long-experienced 
workers in the best operated 
northern factories. 

Sears, Roebuck and Company, 
as everybody who has ever sold or 
tried to sell it has discovered, 
knows much about manufacturing. 
From its elaborate testing labora- 
tories operated at the Chicago 
plant, Sears knows as much about 
the goods it sells as modern science 
can reveal. It has crews of men 
driving cars to test tires, tubes, 
lubricating oils, and accessories in 
actual use. It burns oil heaters for 
months at a time to check fuel 
consumption. Textiles, after under- 
going severe washing tests, are 
checked in fadometers. Light sock- 
ets are put in machines which turn 
them on and off until a breakdown 
occurs. Baseballs are hurled by 
machines up (Continued on page 40) 
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The visitor writes his own request for permission to visit 
the factory, thus leaving a specimen of his handwriting 





How to 
Control 
Factory 
Visitors 








N JANUARY 1941 American 

Business published a story, “Is 
Your Plant Protected Against 
Sabotage?” Much of the informa- 
tion contained in this article was 
based on information obtained 
after a consultation with a high 
official in the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation in Washington. 

About the only reaction the edi- 
tors received after this story had 
appeared was some good-natured 
joshing about it. Some readers felt 
that it was premature, while others 
thought that perhaps the editors 
of this journal were seeing things 
in the dark. The kindest comment 
we heard was that, while the ar- 
ticle was interesting, it was per- 
haps a bit premature. The only 
person who commented favorably 
on the article was J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver, chief of FBI. 

Less than a year after this ar- 
ticle appeared the United States 
was at war fighting to defend its 
territory from aggressors. The 
country was aroused and some 
business men were wondering why 
we were not better prepared. Some 
of those business men who were al- 
most loquacious about the armed 
forces not being alert were operat- 
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Original copy, in the visitor’s own handwriting, is filed by guard, the duplicate 


ing plants (Continued on page 38 ) serves as a badge, and the triplicate is locked in the register for careful auditing 
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How Swift Trains Future 


Executive ors.c x 





With 120 employee-instructors Swift’s employees may 


have the benefit of many different training courses 
ranging from a two-day preliminary program for sten- 
ographers up to a comprehensive four-year program 





CAN raise better men than I 

can hire.” This was the motto 
first stated by Gustavus Franklin 
Swift, pioneer of the meat packing 
industry a half century ago, and it 
has been a policy of Swift & Com- 
pany ever since. Today, at any 
given time, you may find as many 
as 5,000 employees in training 
throughout the offices and plants 
of Swift & Company. There are 
more than a dozen distinct types 
of training programs, each de- 
signed for a specific purpose. These 
employees may be taking a four- 
year course or only a_ two-day 
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course, depending upon the condi- 
tions, type of work, and other fac- 
tors involved. 

Proof that these training pro- 
grams are valuable not only to 
Swift & Company but to the indi- 
vidual employee was brought to 
light by a survey made some time 
ago. This survey of the executive 
force of Swift & Company showed 
that 80 per cent of all the execu- 
tives began at the bottom of the 
ladder with the company. They had 
started as messenger boys, labor- 
ers, or clerks and advanced to their 
present positions of leadership 





with the aid of the company’s 
training programs. Only 15 pei 
cent began in slightly higher po- 
sitions, such as assistant foremen 
or assistant department heads. 
Five per cent entered the organi- 
zation in various managerial posi 
tions their 


knowledge and training in techni- 


because of special 
cal or professional fields. 

Every employee who starts in 
at the bottom of the ladder has a 
brilliant example of Swift’s plan 
of advancement, for the president 
of the Holmes, 
started in his first job with the 


company, John 
company as a messenger boy. He 
worked his way up step by step 
through various jobs until, at 
thirty-seven, he became an officer 
of the company. The head of the 
industrial relations department, 
Harold F. North, started at 
Swift’s as a workman in the plant 
Today, he is one of the outstand 


ing men in the industrial relations 
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ficld. Any employee has but to look 
around him to see man after man 
who has come from the bottom to 
the top through training. 

Selling a training plan to em- 
ployees is not always easy to do, 
even with such outstanding ex- 
amples of accomplishment for their 
However, by means of two 
ideas, the company has been able 
to stimulate a genuine interest in 
the training programs. One plan 


goal. 


is to use employee-instructors 
wherever feasible. These employees 
are selected by their department 
heads for their complete knowledge 
specific jobs and also 
their ability to instruct and lead 
a group discussion. There are now 
about 120 of these employee-in- 
structors handling classes through- 
out the offices and plants. 

The second plan to make the 
is to present 


of their 


training “painless” 
the subjects in such a manner that 
all traces of the “schoolteacher 
attitude” are eliminated. Employ- 
ees are treated like adults, not 
children, and there is no “talking 
down” to them. Surprisingly 
enough, many employee training 
courses neglect this factor and in- 
stead of interest, develop only em- 
ployee resentment. Swift & Com- 


pany has not made this mistake. 
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Courses are voluntary, the ma 


of them are on company 


time, they are interesting, and they 
lead to something worth while. 

A good example of the thorough 
training is the program for young 
men under twenty-one who work in 
the general office. When the new 
employee appears at the employ- 
ment department, he is carefully 
rated 
okayed. 
is important for it is not only ex- 


and checked before he is 


This first culling process 
5 


pensive to hire hundreds of people 
each year, it is much more expen- 
sive to hire the wrong ones, as then 
both the instructor’s work and the 
employee’s study are wasted. After 
the okay by the employment office, 
the employee may be enrolled in one 
of the several training programs in 
progress, depending upon the type 
of work to which he is being as- 
signed. 

The boys’ program has been in 
This 


is a course which each young man 


effect for over twenty years 


enters when he is hired, and it takes 
the form of weekly one-hour meet- 


ings throughout the year. The en- 


tire course covers four years of 


work and gives every 

boy, file clerk, clerk 
Silica ae : 

training in Swift’s business meth- 

The first two years give the 


and junior 


ods. 


young 


messenger 








men general background 


training—a sort of bird’s-eye view 
of the Swift & Company manufac- 
The third year they 
Swift’s 
buying and selling methods, and 


turing set-up. 
are given instruction in 
the fourth year they are taught 
packing house economics. In all, 
they get approximately 160 hours 
of instruction. 

Five reports on each boy are 
sent to the employment ee 
and the department head each yea 
These reports are in addition i 
those his department manager 
turns over to the employment de- 
partment. By means of this double 
check, the management learns not 
only how these young men do their 
work, but also how alert they are, 
how capable for further training, 
and, perhaps most important of 
all, what jobs they can do best. 

There is little chance for a young 
man to find himself in a blind 
alley; neither will he continue as a 
square round hole. If 


young Jimmie is a poor fit in the 


peg in a 


accounting department, the com- 
pany soon finds it out and not only 
that, it will fit him into a sales or 
some other department where he 
can get a chance at the work he 
should be doing. There is little 


chance for him to be lost in the 
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shuffle. And when vacancies occur, 
Jimmie is ready for the next step 
up in the organization. 

Because of the tremendous rami- 
fications of the meat industry (re- 
member the old adage that only the 
squeal is lost), all new stenogra- 
phers, regardless of their previous 
training and experience, are given a 
two-day course shortly after they 
are hired. These two days, under 
the eye of the training director, 
give the company an excellent ap- 
praisal of each girl’s work and 
ability. This training enables the 
company to place her properly in 
order to get best results and to give 
the girl herself the best oppor- 
tunity to make good. This two-day 
training course is a new venture 
just put into operation in 1941 
and thus far its results have great- 
ly surpassed expectations. 

The first week in December 1941, 
another new course was started 
for new employees. This course is 
attended by all girls who have been 
with the company less than four 
months file clerks, 
messenger girls, typists, stenog- 
raphers, and Comptometer oper- 


and _ includes 


ators. The course covers twenty 
weeks ; lessons take an hour once a 
week on company time. In these 
twenty weeks, the girls learn about 
Swift 


brand names, packing house ter- 


& Company’s operations, 


minology, and the company’s basic 
policies. In short, they get an over- 
all view of Swift & Company and 
its operations. 

In addition to these courses for 
office employees—all given on com- 





pany time—there are late after- 
noon educational courses, which are 
on the employee’s own time. The 
purpose of these is to supplement 
the training which employees may 
be getting in night schools out- 
side the company. They cover filing, 
letter 
speaking, commercial law, typing, 


business writing, public 
use of the slide rule, Comptometry, 
salesmanship, and meat packing 
operations. For these afternoon 
classes there are no examinations, 
no marks; therefore, the employee 
has none of that negative reaction 
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he might have from being critically 
checked. The courses are popular 
and well attended. 

Men in the plant have a 
year course corresponding to the 
first two years of the office boys’ 
course, This course of training 
covers forty meetings a year, a 
meeting once a week. It is designed 
to give all plant employees the es- 
sential facts about the business as 


two- 


a whole. It is also of importance 
in helping the plant superintendent 
detect the outstanding employees 
under his supervision, so that the 
company can push ahead those em- 
ployees capable of responsibility. 
The plant superintendent and his 
observation 
naturally know the employees who 
are most apt at their specific tasks ; 


assistants through 


the course instructor soon gets to 
know the employees who are men- 
tally alert and possess the mental 
equipment for advancement. To- 
gether they pool their knowledge 
of each employee so that he may 
be fairly and accurately rated. A 
good rating on his training record 
card is a helpful step up to an 
assistant foremanship in the plant. 

The next course for plant em- 
ployees might be termed a pre- 
foremanship course. It covers one 
year or forty hours (one hour a 
week ) The 


course is given to a selected group 


on company time. 
of men who apparently have the 
necessary qualifications for the job 
of foreman. Training is given at 
plant 
whom the men know and respect. 


At all Swift & Company plants 


each by local employees 


there is, in addition to the regular 
classes, a course of twenty-four 
This 


supervisory conference group (for 


meetings each year. is a 


foremen) which provides a_pro- 
gram of retraining in the duties 
and requirements of foremanship. 
This retraining program provides 
for directed conferences on safety, 
industrial relations, as well as com- 
pany policies and methods. Sound- 
slidefilms are often used at these 
conferences, especially in relation 
to safety programs. This retrain- 
ing program has proved its worth 





by keeping all foremen well in- 
formed and up on their toes. Too 
often plant training programs take 
care only of new men. Swift & Con- 
pany never overlooks the fact that 
men once trained can, when neg- 
lected, become very much un- 
trained. 

Because Swift’s operations are 
world wide, many hundreds of ew- 
ployees are unable to participate 
in the regular courses given in 
offices and plants. In order to cover 
this contingency, the company has 
prepared correspondence courses 
covering every phase of the meat 
packing industry. There are now 
fifteen of these courses, and they 
vary from three to twelve lessons 
each. Each special phase of Swi't 
& Company’s business is covered, 
such as cured and smoked meats, 
fresh meats, livestock production 
and marketing, soap, dairy and 
poultry products, ice cream, ete. 
In addition, courses are included 
on industrial relations and on sell- 
ing. The lessons on each subject 
are sent to the employee as a com- 
plete set by the training division. 
Any student who conscientiousl) 
completes these courses would hav 
a well-rounded knowledge of the 
packing industry. Every employee 
correspondence 


who finishes a 


course is given a_ certificate—a 
symbol of achievement which he 
can proudly display to his family 
and his fellow workers. 


All 


spondence courses may receive help 


employees taking corre- 
with their lessons from their local 
managers. The management of the 
local organization keeps the stu 
the 
shows them the practical applica 


dents interested in courses, 
tion of their studies and, all in all, 
lifts the courses out of the “cor 


ss 


respondence rut.” This makes for 
more helpful and continued study, 
and there is less of the general 
dropping out which usually at 
tends study by correspondence. 
The newest course in the pro 
gram is one for ice cream salesmen 
Ice cream is a new product among 
Swift & Company’s many hun 
(Continued on page 3s 
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VERY business must do more of 

the vital things that make it 
useful in a war economy, less of 
the nonessential things which use 
up time, materials, labor, and 
which cost money. Many activities 
which were good business and even 
essential in peacetime are no longer 
wholly justifiable in a time of war 
when every ounce of our strength 
needs to be concentrated on Vic- 
tory. 

Here are suggestions which may 
be helpful in speeding office work, 
in cutting costs, eliminating waste. 
Not all of the suggestions apply to 
every office or to every business, 
of course, but these suggestions 
may stimulate thinking along simi- 
lar lines. 

1. Check all reports, statistical 
work, and records. Some reports 
which are made up daily can be 
made weekly; other reports which 
are monthly may be just as useful 
if prepared on a quarterly basis. 
Test each report to learn whether 
or not it is actually being used by 
all of the people who receive it. 
Just because a man wanted a re- 
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port two years ago is no proof 
he may still need it. One office dis- 
tributes a daily sales report. So 
many copies are needed that it must 
be typed three times. Investiga- 
tion showed that men with adjoin- 
ing desks were receiving one copy 
each, when one was _ sufficient. 
Others received the report who had 
no use for it at all. Clerks and 
minor executives who had_ been 
transferred out of the sales depart- 
ment still received the report. Now, 


only men who need it receive it and 


one typing provides enough copies. 
2. Check all files. 
shortage of filing cabinets. Filing 


cabinets take up floor space, are a 


There’s a 


heavy expense in rented quarters 
In most offices many papers are 
sent to file when they belong in the 
wastepaper baler. Do not burn 
paper, even if it is covered with 
confidential records you do not 
want seen. Buy a paper shredder 


and turn waste into a source of 


revenue or use the shredded paper 
for packing. Eliminate all depart- 
ment or personal files wherever 
possible. Check files to see that they 


Look to your letter writing de- 
partment as one place to begin 
saving money. And there are 
records kept and kept and kept 
in many businesses which 
should be in the wastebasket. 
These are but two of the ten 
suggestions in this story which 
may help when it comes time 
to pay your whopping big tax 
bill tothe government next year 


are not being used for dead stor- 
age, as they so often are. Trans- 
fer dead material to the paper 
balers or to the basement or some 
other place where it doesn’t take up 
high-priced space or room. 

3. Check the number of copies 
stenographers make. Many keep 
a copy of everything just for their 
own use, “in case” the filing de- 
partment loses it. Is this justified 
when paper is scarce and high 
priced? The practice takes time 
and slows stenographic production, 
too. Discourage the practice of 
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sending copies of all correspond- 
ence to field men, to salesmen, and 
to other departments, except where 
these copies are used and needed. 

4. Have some executive, pre- 
ferably the controller, gather a 
sample of every form used in the 
business. See how many of these 
forms can be eliminated. Most 
businesses go through a “form 
epidemic” at one time or another 
when everybody apparently tries 
to see how many forms he or she 
can devise and use. Remember— 
it isn’t the cost of the stock for 
forms—it is the labor of filling and 
writing them. Where forms are 
used in large quantity and filled 
in by machine, be sure that they 
are designed for typewriter use. 
Business still uses millions of forms 
which were originally designed for 
pen and ink. Change them to elimi- 
nate waste. 

5. Clean out all storerooms. 
Many storerooms are fire hazards, 
packed with useless, inflammable 
material. Appoint someone to de- 
termine the value of all materials 
stored, other than active inven- 
tories. Where possible turn this 
material into cash, selling it for 
waste material if necessary. It 
costs money to carry it, to insure 
it, and store it. Be sure to check 
departmental “catch alls’? — cor- 
ners, spaces under stairways, and 
other out-of-the-way places. It is 
amazing what a business accumu- 
lates, how many buying errors are 
“buried,” many pieces of 
equipment will never be 
used again are stored in out-of-the- 


how 
which 


way places gathering dust. 

6. There is a movement on foot 
to standardize letterheads to 8 by 
10 inches instead of the traditional 
814, by 11 inches. Whether or not 
standard, there is 
nothing to keep you from reducing 
the size of all printed matter— 
forms, advertising, catalogs, fold- 


this becomes 


ers, statements, billheads, invoices. 
The number of times we use a full 
letter-sized piece of paper for one 
or two or three lines of informa- 
tion or writing is appalling to a 
thrifty mind. Here again it isn’t 
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the cost of the paper—it’s han- 
dling charges that pile up, and it 
always takes longer to handle a 
big sheet than a small sheet. 

7. Overhaul the returned goods, 
trial orders, “on approval,” and 
consignment selling phases of your 
business. In some businesses these 
factors are productive of great ex- 
pense, needless freezing of capital, 
increased labor, and _ inventory 
losses. Recently it was discovered 
in one company that a huge sum of 
money was tied up in merchandise 
on which a small deposit had been 
paid, but which had never been pur- 
chased. The deposits in no cases 
were large enough to compensate 
for the loss of profit on the mer- 
chandise which had been held in the 
“lay away” department until much 
of it was unsalable. In trades 
where considerable consignment 
selling is countenanced, there is a 
tendency to tighten up in two 
ways—(1) to stop putting mer- 
chandise on consignment to dealers 
who habitually return large quan- 
tities and (2) in demanding more 
frequent settlements for consigned 
merchandise. 

8. Reduce delivery service on 


small orders, discourage rush 
orders, except where customers 


call for merchandise and take it 
with them or furnish own delivery 
facilities. Customers can be taught 
to anticipate needs and educated 
to accept less frequent deliveries in 
times like these when labor, equip- 
ment, and facilities are curtailed. 
Some of our more expensive “cus- 
tomer coddling” practices may have 
to be abolished for the duration. 
Some managers think it best to cur- 
tail service to customers, rather 
than to try to do a complete job 
and do it badly. It is better to 
promise delivery for the tenth of 
of a month, for example, and ful- 
fill that promise than it is to prom- 
ise delivery on the fifth and actu- 
ally complete the delivery on the 
ninth. 

9. Reduce the numbers of “spe- 
cials.”” Most manufacturers are fa- 
miliar with the big customer who 
doesn*t want anything from stock. 


He wants a special size, a special 
color, a special trim, or what have 
you. There may have been a time 
when this business was profitable. 
Today it may be different. We 
can’t afford the leftovers in inven 
tory; we can’t obtain the specia 
materials required ; we haven’t th 
heart to slow production turning 
out specials, when regular cus 
tomers are clamoring for regula: 
merchandise at regular prices. 
Maybe we can induce some of ow 
“specials” to go along with the 
regular merchandise right off the 
shelves. 

10. Reduce the number of people 
who have authority to spend the 
company’s money. Many people 
think that only the purchasing 
agent spends the company’s money. 
That may be the case in some ex- 
tremely well managed companies. 
But a check-up will show that in 
many businesses almost every offi- 
cer, department manager, and 
executive does considerable spend- 
ing or authorizes considerable 
spending. This is an excellent time 
to funnel money through a smaller 
spout. In other words, there should 
be more people concerned with 
getting in money than in spending 
it. Seems elementary, doesn’t it? 
But put your own business to the 
test. How many people help spend 
your company’s money? How many 
people are constantly making sug- 
gestions which involve spending as 
compared with the number who 
make suggestions involving the tak- 
ing in of more money or reducing 
the outgo? It may be surprising to 
keep an informal record of sugges- 
tions for a week to see how many 
more suggestions are made for 
spending than for receiving. 

For thousands of business men 
1942 will be the year of a twelve- 
month The 
greatest secret of the successful 
military commander is to avoid 
surprise attacks on his positions. 
In some respects that is the prob- 
lem of business in 1942—to plan 
the fights we will have to fight and 
not to let too many problems sur- 
prise us. 


battle for survival. 
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NAIL THAT RUMOR! 


the night of December 8. The house was three-fourths 
or better filled. 

And, of course, we heard all sorts of things, most 
of them preposterous, about the mid-Pacific. Today 


N HOUR after the news came from Pearl Harbor, 

the rumor factories were put to work on double 
time. No one had to ask the rumor mongers to increase 
production. The rumors that spread abroad in the 
land during the week after December 7 were a dis- 
grace to the country. And the sad part of it is that 
many of the rumors were passed along by men and 
women who ought to know better. 

It was Elbert Hubbard, we believe, who said that 
a lie travels by fast mail, whereas the truth must go 
by slow freight and is often ditched at the first curve 
or waylaid at the first sidetrack. Today, lies travel 
by air waves, while the truth trudges along the high- 
ways on foot. 

We heard that a certain big store had laid off 400 
people. It was a lie. We heard that sales of one big 
company had slumped to nearly nothing. We saw the 
orders to prove it was a lie. We heard that a certain 
theatre had “practically nobody” buying tickets on 
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every man, woman, and child in America is asking, 
“What can Ido to help?” All of us can do something. 
Many of us may have to be content with service which 
is far from spectacular. Not all of us can be a Cap- 
tain Kelly and have our names indelibly written into 
the annals of heroism. But whatever we do is impor- 
tant nevertheless, and everyone can become a prime 
rumor squelcher. We can stop any rumor dead in its 
tracks by the simple expedient of not repeating it. 

This is a time when business must be frank, when 
it needs to take into its confidence every employee, 
every customer, and all of the public. Even where the 
truth stings, it is less harmful than the nasty rumors 
which may spread. Resolve now not to be a rumor 
transmitting station.—E. W. 





When a new employee is hired, the first step is to prepare address plates for the employee rate card or master rate card. 
These are run on the automatic feed Addressograph. The same machine heads up the clock cards and prepares time records 


When the Payroll Expands 


The only answer is modernization and mechanization. 
Here is the complete story of the steps taken to handle, 
without delay, the Packard payroll of 17,000 workers 
making airplane engines to lick Japan and Germany 


BY R. G. FRENCH 


HE payroll department of the 
Aircraft Engine Division of the 
Packard Motor Car Company, De- 


troit, is completely mechanized and 


the procedure is decidedly unusual. 
This plant is exclusively engaged 
in the production of Rolls-Royce 
airplane engines, and has been in 


operation for several months. It is 
expected that peak employment— 
not yet reached—will total about 
17,000. 

Equipment of the payroll de- 
partment includes three numeric 
and alphabetic punches, one plain 
numeric punch, two verifiers, two 
collators, two sorters, two sum- 
mary punches, one numeric inter- 
preter, one No. 405 alphabetic ac- 
counting machine, one No. 405 
with bill feed, two multipliers, and 
one alphabetic printing punch—all 
International Business Machines ; 
one No. 1900 Addressograph with 
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Employee working hours as shown by clock cards are re- Preparing tabulating machine cards for payroll accounting 


corded on tabulating cards by automatic electric key punch on automatic, alphabetic printing-duplicating key punch 


Here an operator transfers cost and payroll data to tabulat- From punched cards this alphabetic accounting machine 
ing machine cards on the automatic duplicating punch prints names, makes deductions, figures payroll registers 


\ 


No hand sorting is necessary, for this automatic electric On this automatic multiplying punch, the pay is figured 
sorter sorts cards by shifts and with payroll deductions mechanically for almost any total numbers at any rate 
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automatic feed, one Graphotype, 
one hand-operated Addressograph, 
one proofer, and Addressograph 
cabinets; one Standard Register 
carbon paper discarder ; eight cal- 
culators (Burroughs and Monroe) 
with calculator desks, one Monroe 
adding machine, one Royal type- 
writer and desk, and various files 
and cabinets. 

Procedure is so timed that the 
management knows by one o’clock 
each day the estimated labor cost 
of the previous day—and the de- 
partment doesn’t have to operate 
at night to make this possible. The 
figures are used for daily budget 
purposes. 

When an employee is hired, the 
industrial relations manager pre- 
pares an “Employee’s Rate Card” 
and forwards it to the payroll de- 
partment. From this, an Addresso- 
graph plate is prepared, showing 
name, address, occupation, Social 
Security number, rate, department 
and clock number, job classifica- 
tion, marital status, insurance, 
date hired, and seniority date. The 
card also shows sex, age, citizen- 
ship, and hospitalization and pro- 
vides spaces for a record of rate 
changes. Plates are filed by de- 
partments. 

A “Master Rate Card” then is 
prepared by imprinting the <Ad- 
dressograph information on sheets 
from which a tabulating card is 
punched. This card is used in re- 
producing the name, Social Secur- 
ity Number, and rate in all tabu- 
lating cards that must be figured. 
When an employee’s rate is 
changed, all information on his 
master rate card is reproduced by 
an alphabetic printer on a new 
card except the new rate. The card 
stops when the rate column is 
reached and the operator punches 
the new rate in the card. In case of 
transfer, the information is repro- 
duced in the same way except for 
department and roll number, which 
the operator fills in. 

Clock cards are prepared each 
Wednesday by imprinting the de- 
partment and roll number, Social 
Security number, name and week- 
ending date on the card proper, 
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and the department and roll num- 
ber and week-ending date on a 
perforated stub. The stub is for 
identification purposes and must 
be signed when check is received. 
The card provides spaces for the 
usual clock record, for checking 
day or night shift, total hours, 
overtime, doubletime, overtime 
hours to pay, and total pay hours. 
Cards are sent to the three central 
clock stations for distribution on 
Saturday night or Sunday for the 
new week. 

If an employee leaves early or 
works overtime, the time clerk in 
his department must be notified 
immediately. All irregular hours 
must be accounted for on a “Time 
Exception Report” which states 
that all employees of the depart- 
ment worked so many hours on that 
date except those listed below and 
provides spaces for entering roll 
number, hours worked, and reason 
for each employee who worked an 
irregular number of hours. This 
must be signed by the foreman and 
if overtime is reported, it must be 
approved by the division manager. 

Extensions are stamped on the 
clock cards by the timekeeper. 
Then with a Burroughs adding ma- 
chine with special type, the time 
is transposed from the card to an 
“Employees? Time Record Sheet” 
which has been prepared by the 
Addressograph department and on 
completion is delivered to the cost 
department where it is used to 
check the time reported by the de- 
partment concerned. 

At the end of each week, all 
cards and time records are deliv- 
ered to the payroll department, ex- 
tensions are rechecked, and over- 
time is extended on the cards. Cal- 
culator operators using Burroughs 
duplex calculators with dual dial 
then add the hours and overtime to 
show total hours to be paid for. 
This must balance with total 
elapsed time on Employee’s Time 
Record and thus affords a double 
check. 

At the same time, the Addresso- 
graph department prepares a “De- 
partmental Record Sheet” in dupli- 
cate for the following week, listing 


only the department roll number, 
Social Security number, and name 
of each employee. This sheet pro- 
vides spaces for a daily record an« 
for weekly total. One set goes to 
the internal audit department for 
use in making floor checks; the 
other goes to the time clerks fo 
use in their daily work. Time clerks 
are not permitted to refer to clock 
cards in the central clock stations 

After balancing, clock cards gx 
to key punch operators who pre. 
pare the payroll wage card by 
punching the department and 
clock number, regular hours, over- 
time hours, pay hours, and shift 
(a bonus is paid for night work). 
The card then goes to a verifier for 
checking department and clock 
number, then to the tabulators 
which add the attendance hours, 
overtime, and pay hours. The first 
two of these items must equal the 
third. Attendance hours must also 
check with the total previously 
calculated on the Burroughs ma- 
chines. 

After key punching, the wage 
card is imprinted with employee’s 
name, Social Security number, and 
hourly rate. Cards are then sorted 
by shifts and collated with master 
rate extension cards, of which there 
is one for each pay rate for each 
quarter-hour over forty hours for 
each shift. In other words, a deck 
containing several thousand such 
cards has been prepared for each 
shift so the pay can be figured me- 
chanically for almost any total 
number of hours or fraction there- 
of, at any rate from the lowest to 
the highest paid in the factory. 
Pay is based on quarter-hours, but 
as the tabulating machine doesn’t 
calculate in quarters, the time is 
split up into eighth-hours. The 
master extension cards take care 
of about 90 per cent of the pay- 
roll; the other 10 per cent or so 
must be multiplied. 

After extending, the wage cards 
are sorted with the payroll deduc- 
tion cards, and the payroll exten- 
sion cards are run—three copies 
for the government and one for the 
company. The tabulator adds the 
cards and (Continued on page 42 
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One Answer to the Labor 
Shortage Question 





Physically handicapped people, considered by some 
companies as unemployable, often have great skill, 
much energy, and reliability. Some companies find it 
both humanitarian and profitable to employ them 





f#OME time this past fall a West- 
‘@ ern Union manager, unable 
o find husky boys to deliver mes- 
sages, employed several girls. 
\mong the girls was one with a 
slight impediment in her gait. She 
walked with a slight limp. She was 
delighted to obtain the employ- 
ment, and the kind-hearted West- 
tern Union manager thought he 
was doing a good deed. 

Imagine his surprise on the day 
she went to work when one customer 
after another called up to bawl 
him out. These customers objected 
to having the crippled girl deliver 
their telegrams. One customer ac- 
cused the great Western Union of 
exploiting unfortunate cripples; 
another said he thought the West- 
ern Union manager who hired a 
crippled girl ought to be tarred 
and feathered. In self-defense the 
manager had to fire the young lady 
who had been delighted to obtain 
the position. 

Here was a case of misguided 
kind-heartedness. The customers 
objected because they thought it 
cruel to employ a crippled girl to 
deliver messages. But none of them 
offered her employment, and none 
had a solution for her problem of 
eating three times a day! We men- 
tion this tragedy not to wring the 
reader’s heart but to point out 
that, in the employment emergency 
which is fast developing, we must 
accustom ourselves to seeing handi- 
capped people put to work. In- 


stead of feeling sorry for handi- 
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capped persons who are working, 
we should rejoice that work is 
available for them and that they 
have the stamina and grit to work 
despite handicaps. There are beg- 
gars on the streets today, unable 
to find employment because of this 
shortsighted attitude of some al- 
legedly kind-hearted people who 
can’t stand to see handicapped peo- 
ple earning a respectable living. 

With the present shortage of 
labor in many communities and in 
many industries, it seems worth 
while to suggest to all employment 
and personnel men to investigate 
the possibilities of employing a 
certain number of handicapped 
people to fill the vacancies now 
existing and the increasing number 
of vacancies which will occur as 
the Victory effort increases. 

Employing handicapped people 
is not a new idea. Some business 
men have always been willing to 
employ handicapped people where 
their qualifications justify employ- 
ment. There are many different 
types of physical handicaps which 
do not prevent a person from be- 
coming a valued employee. And 
there are certain actual advan- 
tages in employing handicapped 
people to make up for the disad- 
vantages resulting from the im- 
paired use of arms, legs, hands, 
fingers, or for such disabilities as 
deafness. 

For the employer who is willing 
to try handicapped people, it 
should be remembered that every 


state in the union has at least one 
office or branch of the Interna- 
tional Association for Cripples. 
This association works in behalf 
of handicapped people and the vari- 
ous state offices differ somewhat in 
their approach to the work. Some 
offices seem to work only in behalf 
of crippled children, in seeing to 
it that they have proper hospitali- 
zation, educational facilities, re- 
habilitation, etc. In other states 
active work is done to obtain em- 
ployment for handicapped people. 

For example, in Chicago a 
skilled employment counselor is 
employed to work with employees 
and employers to find suitable po- 
sitions for handicapped people and 
to assist personnel men in the work. 
She is employed by the Illinois As- 
sociation for the Crippled, and tes- 
timony of many business houses 
assures us that her work is ex- 
tremely valuable to both the handi- 
capped person and the employer as 
well. 

In employing handicapped peo- 
ple, it should be remembered that 
they do not want more than an 
opportunity to work. They do not 
want special attention, nor do they 
expect unusual concessions to be 
made in their behalf. Some em- 
ployers are afraid to hire them be- 
cause they think that handicapped 
people must require the assistance 
of fellow workers, that they are 
prone to accidents, are liable to 
get hurt themselves, or that their 
appearance to the public is not 
pleasant. None of these beliefs is 
entirely correct. Naturally, if a 
man who must use a cane or crutch- 
es is employed on a factory floor 
where moisture or grease renders 
the floors unusually slippery, he is 
at a disadvantage, and perhaps 
should not be hired to work under 
such conditions, but under or- 
dinary circumstances a man who 
must walk with the aid of a cane 
or a crutch might be an extremely 
valuable employee. 

We know of a case where a leg- 
less man was employed to work at a 
small manually operated machine, 


on a task (Continued on page 44) 





Boys in the Ranier school learning aircraft production technique under the supervision of a former Boeing employee. 
After school they will enter the Boeing plant with thousands of other men who have had similar specialized training 








When Uncle Sam Says, “Hire 
Twice as Many Workers” 





With reserves of trained manpower gone, the order to 
add many new workers means training green hands. 
Here are some fundamental training plans which have 
proved worth while at the giant Boeing bomber plant 





BY KENNETH R. WADLEIGH 


Boeing Aircraft Company 


NE day last August, two cow- 
boys—not the dude-ranch type, 
but the real McCoy, with traces of 
their occupation still clinging to 
the heels of their boots—stepped 
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out of an old jaloppy, 10-gallon 
hats tilted to the backs of their 
heads, and stomped into the per- 
sonnel office of our No. 1 plant in 
Seattle. The taller of the two 


shifted his quid of chawin’ tobaccer 
from one cheek to the other. “We 
heard you need help here,” he 
drawled, “so we come to sign on.” 

About the same time, out of a 
slick fresh-off-the-assembly -line 
car, bearing Michigan licenses, a 
father and two grown sons re- 
ported: “We’ve been laid off and 
came out to see if you need sheet 
metal workers.” 

From such volunteers and from 
men recruited through state em- 
ployment offices, articles in local 
papers, and word-of-mouth public- 
ity—entirely without formal ad- 
vertising of any kind—we have ob- 
tained a great many men. But by 
far the greatest number of work- 
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ers are men we have built to order 
for our work. 

Not all businesses are faced with 
the problem, as we were, of in- 
creasing a crew of 7,000 to 13,000 
in six months, but the story of how 
Boeing did this job is one which 
may perhaps be of interest to all 
who are concerned, directly or in- 
directly, with today’s defense per- 
sonnel problems. 

For every trained worker, there 
were many who were inexperienced 
in the particular skills required by 
Boeing. Cowboys could be turned, 
wernight, into plant guards to 
ride herd on giant B-17 Flying 
fortresses in the factory parking 
yards, but boys out of vocational 
schools had to be trained to read 
irplane blueprints; ship and rail- 
road machinists had to learn to 
vork to the closer tolerances re- 
quired in airplane work. Our prob- 
lem was: How could this be done 
with least loss of time? 

For answer, we expanded our 
“training for defense” program 
into three divisions. One, the train- 
ing of new recruits started as a 
peacetime vocational training pro- 
gram to insure a supply of airplane 
workers to keep up with expand- 
ing commercial orders. 

This program enables otherwise 
inexperienced boys and men to ob- 
tain some knowledge of aircraft 
work before being taken on at the 
various aircraft plants in the re- 
gion. While graduates of these 
courses are not guaranteed jobs, 
they are almost certain of employ- 
ment in some capacity, if recom- 
mended by the State Employment 
Service, which functions as the 
placement agency for these gradu- 
ates. 

Courses in these various training 
programs range from business let- 
terwriting and _ timekeeping to 
metallurgy, physics, and chemistry. 
Among the shop courses offered are 
sheet metal, riveting, and subas- 
sembly operations, blueprint read- 
ing, lofting, shipfitting, mechani- 
cal drawing, shop mathematics, arc 
and acetylene welding, and instru- 
ment making. (Continued on page 44) 
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Hand riveting and machine riveting are but two of the trades being taught at the 
Ranier and other Seattle schools to help Boeing solve its big manpower problem 


Most popular of all extension classes is blueprint reading. These men in the 
picture are regular employees, studying for better jobs on their own time 


‘Up grading.”” These men are already employed at Boeing, but are studying sheet 
metal layout and lofting, preparatory to obtaining better jobs at the plane plant 
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WAYS TO IMPROVE 
YOUR WORK 





To the experienced executive, this story may seem a 
bit elementary—but it is intended to be passed on 
to some of the many new people that have been 
brought into business since the Army began drafting 





BY JOHN GARTH 


HEN the late J. Stirling Get- 

chell was a young man looking 
for work in a Chicago advertising 
agency, some time before he estab- 
lished his own agency and made a 
fortune, he was talking to a widely- 
known Chicago advertising man. 
All of a sudden he whipped out a 
collection of advertisements he had 
clipped from current magazines. 
He had clipped them because he 
thought them to be good—un- 
usually good. In his spare time he 
dissected these advertisements, ask- 
ing himself why they were good, 
what was unusual about them, 
what factors they had in common 
with other good advertisements. 
Here was one of the reasons why 
young Getchell made such a stir in 
the advertising world. He was 
never content to compare his work 
with anything but the best. 

There are many ways to improve 
work. Any man who really wants to 
can improve his work from 10 to 
50 per cent and still not overexert 
himself. Here are twelve ways, all 
tried and tested. They may be help- 
ful to any man or woman who is 
unwilling to get into a rut and stay 
there. 


1. Vistr THE Best MEN IN Your 
Frevp. Make a list of the five or 
ten best men in your line of work 
in your 


community. Introduce 
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yourself to thesemen. Get acquaint- 
ed with them. Ask them questions. 
Exchange ideas with them. Com- 
pare your methods, your results, 
your achievements, your experi- 
ence, your education with theirs. 
Strive to learn what they know 
which you do not know. Are these 
men doing things which you neg- 
lect? Are these leaders really super- 
men when compared with you? 
Could you hold their jobs if given 
an opportunity? How much of 
their reputation is deserved, how 
much is due to merely pitting their 
best foot forward on every possible 
occasion? Maintain your contacts 
with these men constantly and as 
frequently as possible. Don’t worry 
about their being too busy to see 
you. The chances are they will 
learn as much from you, as you will 
from them. 

2. Taxe More Time To Pian. 
The Army teaches its officers to 
“make an estimate of the situ- 
ation,” before beginning any opera- 
tion. What is needed? How long 
will the job require? How many 
men? What opposition will be en- 
countered? These are but a few of 
the questions Army officers are 
taught to answer before embarking 
upon any venture. Try the same 
plan in your work. Before you begin 
any task, ask yourself what will be 








required, how long it will take, 
what help will be needed, what diffi 
culties may be encountered, ani 
how they can be overcome. Writ 
the answers as clearly as possibl. 
Plan each phase of the work ste; 
by step. 

3. Keer AHEAD oF SCHEDULE. 
Much poor work is solely the re 
sult of haste. Haste is often caused 
by putting off work until the last 
minute. Develop a schedule for 
your regular work. Set a time for 
beginning jobs, a time for finish- 
ing. Keep a progress chart on im- 
portant jobs, putting down dates 
when each step of the work shall 
be completed. If other people are 
involved inform them just when 
their work should be completed to 
avoid delaying you. Win their co- 
operation and interest in meeting 
their schedules. Tell them why their 
work needs to be completed by a 
definite date. 

4. Carry a Noresoox. The late 
E. T. Meredith, highly successful 
farm paper publisher and one-time 
Secretary of Agriculture, was 
among the thousands of successful 
men who made notes constantly. 
Mr. Meredith’s little black book 
was famous. He called it his “ways 
to get rich” book. In it he jotted 
down ideas for improving his pub- 
lications, names of men he wanted 
to meet, ideas for making things 
for which there would be a market, 
facts about people. At stated in- 
tervals, once a week or once a 
month, consult this notebook to see 
if there are things you intended to 
do still undone. Have one section 
of this notebook for improvement 
ideas and jot down every idea 
which comes to you for improving 
your work. 

5. Maxe THE CaLenpAR Work 
ror You. Almost every person has 
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certain tasks at certain times of 
the year. An accountant must de- 
liver reports at given intervals. A 
salesman should push special items 
at the proper season. A credit man- 
ager must check certain accounts 
at certain times of the year. The 
display man must have display 
ideas for Christmas, for Valentine 
Day, for Washington’s Birthday, 
and so on. When people fall down 
on these seasonal or periodical 
jobs, it is often because they start 
too late and must compromise with 
the best because of lack of time. 
One of the commonest resolutions 
heard in business is, “Next year we 
will start this job earlier.” But too 
often it is delayed until the 
eleventh hour. 

One way to overcome this is to 
use a filing folder for each month. If 
vou prefer you can use an envelope. 
On the outside of the filing folder 
or envelope write down the month 
and the jobs to be done that month. 
Prepare an entire year’s folders or 
envelopes at one time. Put them 
where they are easily available. 
Each day stuff into the envelopes 
or folders all the ideas, clippings, 
suggestions, plans, figures, or facts 
which come to you. Thus in July 
you may find an idea, or see a 
brief piece in the newspaper which 
applies to something you must do 
in November. Put it in the Novem- 
ber folder, and so on, through the 
year. At the end of each month 
clean out the folder or envelope, 
discarding everything which has 
not proved helpful, or which is out- 
of-date. Soon you will reach each 
month with a good start on that 
month’s jobs to be done. And you 
will be ahead of schedule. 

6. CoRRESPOND WITH THE LEAD- 
ERS. Develop the habit of writing 
frequently to the leaders in your 
trade, business, or profession in 
other cities. The general manager 
of a famous Boston company cor- 
responded constantly with about 
twenty other general managers of 
businesses similar in one way or 
another to his business. When he 
developed a new product he sent 
them samples, asked for sugges- 
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Compare your work with the best being done in your company, with the best 
being done in your community, and finally, with the best in the country. Do 
not be content with having it said that yours compares well with the average 


tions. When his company produced 
a new catalog he sent it to them, 
asked for comment. When he dis- 
covered some idea that helped him 
he wrote to them and explained it. 
More often than not, these letters 
brought back valuable suggestions 
which helped him improve his own 
work. Do not be bashful in writing 
others. They will be flattered and 
pleased to know that you have 
heard of them, that you consider 
their ideas worth while. 

7. Learn TO Win Cooperation. 
A man’s worth to his job depends, 
to a large extent, on how much 
cooperation he can win from 
others. Cooperation is easy to win 
if you put yourself in the other 
fellow’s place. Why should he co- 
operate? What rewards will he re- 


ceive for cooperation? Often a 
smile and a “thank you ever so 
much” are enough to win coopera- 
tion. But to earn cooperation you 
must cooperate. Do whatever is 
within your power to ease the bur- 
den of fellow workers. Do not be 
afraid to show your appreciation 
of their work. Above all do not 
delay the work of others unneces- 
sarily if you expect prompt co- 
operation from them. 

8. ExpertmMent CONSTANTLY. 
Every time you begin a job ask 
yourself these questions: Is there a 
better way to do it? Is there a 
quicker way to do it? Is there a 
less expensive way? Why do we do 
it, anyway? There is too much done 
in business merely because it has 
always been done. There are too 
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many jobs done a given way be- 
cause they have always been done 
that way. The fact that a job has 
been done one way for a long time 
ought to be a red flag of warning 
that it is time to find a better way. 
Many a highly paid executive got 
his first step toward a fatter pay 
envelope when he began thinking of 
better ways to do simple, everyday 
tasks. Healthy dissatisfaction with 
things as they are often leads to 
discoveries of improved methods. 

9. Compare Your Work wiTH 
THE Best. No man ever did good 
work so long as he was content to 
compare himself with average men. 
In many different types of work 
20 per cent of the men engaged 
obtain 80 per cent of the results. 
Remain in the 80 per cent class if 
you would be lost. Jump into the 
20 per cent class if you would be 
noticed and picked for leadership, 
for promotion, for recognition. By 
diligent inquiry and observation 
learn who is doing the best work 
in your field. Be brutal in compar- 
ing your work with theirs. Where 
does yours miss the mark? What 
are the weak points in your work? 
Where can it be improved? Obtain 
samples of the best work being done 
in your calling, if samples are 
available. A sales correspondent 
collects the best letters written by 





other sales correspondents. An ad- 
vertising man I know goes through 
magazine after magazine to obtain 
the best examples of copy, of art 
work, of layout to compare with 
his own work. A radio news analyst 
has records cut of several top- 
notch newscasters. In his spare 
time he plays these records and 
analyzes them. 

10. DEvELoPp an ACHIEVEMENT 
Yarpstick. Somebody is always 
measuring your work. The presi- 
dent of a great company, who rules 
his fellow workers with strictest dis- 
cipline, must report to the board of 
directors and to the stockholders. 
They check his work against the 
yardstick of profits, public rela- 
tions, growth, and maintenance of 
the company’s position relative to 
competition. The office boy must 
be measured by some sort of yard- 
stick, too. Does he take too long to 
complete an errand? Can he be re- 
lied upon to do as told? Is he alert 
or drowsy, prompt or slow, bright 
or dull? And every person who earns 
his or her own living in this world 
is constantly being measured by 
someone by some kind of achieve- 
ment yardstick. Why not have your 
own yardstick? How long will this 
job take? Make an estimate, then 
set a goal for its completion. How 
many sales should I make? Find 








These eight ‘‘Timkenettes,’’ factory girls from Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton, Ohio, in four days sold $36,417.10 in Defense Savings Stamps to the 
public. Radio and newspaper advertising supplemented the drive, and specially 
designed receipts brought prizes ranging from $1.00 to $5.00 to their holders 
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the answer and then fight to reach 
the goal. How many letters does 
the best stenographer write daily? 
Set your goal against the best. 

11. Excert my Some One Jos. 
Few of us can hope to be good at 
everything. But all of us can exce! 
at some one phase of our work. Ih 
work as in sports we specialize. On 
football player will excel at tack 
ling and grow famous because oi} 
it—another at forward passing, 
another at running. We do not 
criticize the brilliant tackle be- 
cause he is not the fastest ball 
carrier on the team. Find you 
strong points and make them 
stronger. Do you excel at spelling? 
Then become the best speller in 
your office, and let people know 
about it. Do you just love compli- 
cated mathematical problems? 
Then grab every opportunity to 
solve all the mathematical prob- 
lems that arise in your work. Are 
you especially good at smoothing 
infuriated customers? Then make 
it a point to handle complaints. 

12. ANTICIPATE EMERGENCIES. 
Often a man’s greatest opportunity 
to show the stuff of which he is 
made comes when something goes 
wrong. And many things do go 
wrong. A machine breaks, a ship- 
ment is delayed, a customer refuses 
to pay a bill, a motor truck is in- 
volved in an accident, or some plan 
goes sour. It is when these emer- 
gencies arise that the right man be- 
comes truly valuable. For every 
plan you make, make an alternative 
or emergency plan. Decide when 
you start a job what you will do 
if somebody falls down, if there is 
a delay, if a machine breaks, or a 
valuable employee resigns. This is 
another way of urging you never 
to be caught with your back 
against the wall. 

When something happens to 
interfere with the completion of a 
job there is always an alibi, there 
is always a good excuse for failure. 
But no one ever got rich on ex- 
cuses and alibis. Forget them and 
get the job done and soon you will 
be known far and wide as the man 
who never fails. 
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¢ For a demonstration of Comptometer machines 
and modern Comptometer methods, in your own 
office on your own work, telephone your local Compt- 
ometer Co. representative ... or write direct to Felt & 


Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 N. Paulina St.. Chicago. Il. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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e “It’s a wonder I ever keep a job. the way I fly off 
the handle! 


e “Like yesterday. My Boss made some remark 
about how slow I was in getting out some important 
figure work — and I blew up! I said “Wait a minute, 
Mr. Wallace! I’m a good calculating-machine oper- 
ator -— but I can’t work fast on a slow machine! 


e “*You never complained about my work when we 
had those Model M Comptometers here. And it cer- 
tainly isn’t my fault that the Payroll Department 
talked you into lending them our Comptometers, 
and palmed off these other machines on you. And 
it isn't my fault that these other machines don’t have 
any Keystroke-Censor to O.K. every key stroke for 
accuracy and give me the operating confidence that 
means top operating speed! 


e “*And you can't blame me because this is a tape 
machine, and doesn’t have a lot of Comptometer 
features. All right then — go ahead and fire me — 
but don’t blame me just because the Payroll crowd 
pulled a fast one on you!’ 


e “He didn’t fire me, though! He just said, ‘Miss 
Coyle, your impertinence is matched only by your 
figure-work sagacity. Whatever that means!” 
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Oral instructions, which once were good enough, are ‘‘out’’ since Cleveland Graphite Bronze Company developed a simple 
production order system which is inexpensive and fast, but which insures correct instructions for every factory operation 


Simplified Production Order 
System Speeds Work 
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As it has for so many other manufacturers, production 
for Victory vastly complicated the work at Cleveland 
Graphite Bronze Company. 


But a new method of turn- 
production orders reduced 


the possibility of error, saved time, widened bottlenecks 














BY M. E. RICHARDS 











OMETHING been 

added” in the process plan- 
ning department of the Cleveland 
Graphite Bronze Company, Cleve- 
land—and that “something” is a 
new production control system, 
geared for all-out defense effort. 
The new system not only helps to 
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speed the flow of materials through 
the factory, but also provides a 
sound basis for production plan- 
ning. It centers about a single, 
basic factory form which has been 
evolved step by step to meet the 
tremendous pressure of increased 
business, due to defense work. 


Since its inception the Cleveland 
Graphite Bronze Company has 
been a member of the automotive 
parts industry, entering the field 
as a bushing manufacturer, and in- 
creasing its activities until its 
products now include a wide vari- 
ety of main, connecting rod, and 
camshaft bearings for internal com- 
bustion engines ; and plain, graph- 
ited bronze and lined bushings used 
in engines and in other applica- 
tions. The company’s customers in- 
clude manufacturers of automo- 
biles, trucks, aircraft, Diesel and 
marine engines, agricultural imple- 
ments, and electric motors. With 
the increasing demands of the cur- 
rent defense program, an over- 
whelming percentage of its prod- 
ucts now finds its way into defense 
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projects of one kind or another. 
This increase in production, 
with its corresponding change from 
making standardized products to 
manufacturing to customers’ speci- 
fications, brought about an entirely 
new system of factory paper work 
—the result of the combined efforts 
of the entire organization. The 
shift from the old method to the 
new was accomplished without any 
lost time or lost motion, or any 
other interruption of production. 
N. L. Patch, head of the process 
planning department, explained 
the problem this way: “We found 
that the estimating department, 
department, the 
vouting department, and the pro- 
duction department were all trying 
to work with forms which had 
little actual value for the new uses 
to which they were now applied. 
We had to devise some method of 
correlating the work of these de- 


the standards 


partments. 

“Under the old system the cost 
estimating department made the 
original routing of the production 
orders through the plant, and the 
standards department issued them 
and kept them up-to-date, depend- 
ing on the production department 
and the timekeeper to call atten- 
tion to any changes. 

“This 


many loopholes, however. There 


system permitted too 


was too much divided responsibil- 
ity. With three shifts in operation 
there was always one man at home 
sleeping, and nine times out of ten 
it was that man who was found to 
be responsible when anything went 
wrong. Now we have ‘funneled’ the 
work to a point where, if everything 
isn’t right, the error is instantly 
apparent.” 

How the work was “funneled” 
may be best explained by showing 
the steps by which this was ac- 
complished. 

Prior to the expansion recently 
experienced by the company, pro- 
duction problems were simpler, be- 
cause the final products were more 
nearly standardized. It was possi- 
ble to use the customer’s order as 
a travel card and production rout- 
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ing sheet. Even the tools required 
to process each part were indi- 
cated on this order. Other essential 
production information was im- 
parted to the workers verbally, 
since most of them were men whose 
long service in the company gave 
them a thorough knowledge of the 
processes involved. 

About two years ago, however, 
this system was found to be inade- 
quate, especially since the charac- 
ter of the finished products was 
changing. There was now very little 
standardization, with an ever in- 
creasing degree of precision in 
manufacturing. It became appar- 
ent that some kind of form would 
have to be designed to provide more 
exact production control. 

The first efforts resulted in a 
combination “Production Routing 
Sheet” and “Travel Card.” The 
variable information and specifica- 
tions for producing each part were 
duplicated on a pre-printed, die- 
cut card. This was an improve- 
ment, but there were too many 
cards required to provide complete 
information. 

The next improvement was to 
separate the Production Routing 
Sheet from the Travel Card. The 


most satisfactory method for re- 
producing these two forms was 
found to be Mimeograph duplicat- 
ing, using specially prepared sten- 
cils on which the necessary forms 
had previously been die-impressed. 
Now it was necessary only to type 
the identifying data and the speci- 
fications (and, on the production 
routing sheet, the listing of tools re- 
quired) on these die-impressed sten- 
cils. Each form was then turned 
out in a single operation on the 
Mimeograph duplicator. 

The advantages of this system 
were many. The new forms were 
more economical, for one thing, 
and although this was by far the 
least important factor, the cost of 
registering the specifications on a 
pre-printed, die-cut card had been 
almost prohibitive. Second, and 
more important, the Production 
Routing Sheet and the Travel Card 
could be produced much more 
quickly, each in only one writing, 
enabling this vital phase of plan- 
ning to keep ahead of actual pro- 
duction needs. Third, the special 
duplicating ink used could be com- 
pletely removed from the stencils, 
which were then filed in a compara- 
tively small space, ready for re- 





All responsibility for correct production scheduling, routing, and instruction 
is centered in this small department of Cleveland Graphite Bronze Company 
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running at a moment’s notice when- 
ever the same specifications were 
again required. Changes, correc- 
tions, and additions could be made 
even after the stencil had been 
used and filed one or more times. 
But most important of all, the 
forms themselves were adequate to 
the need. 

The Production Routing Sheet 
included, besides the necessary 
identification of order number, 
drawing number, product type, 
etc., the following information: 

Department number 

Operation number 

Description of operation 

Machine to be used 

Tools, fixtures, and gauges 

required 

Tool numbers 

All these specifications 
typed on the stencil and repro- 
duced along with the form itself, 
thus sparing the workman the time 
and effort of making extensive pen- 
cil notations. In addition, columns 
were provided for the insertion, by 
hand, of piece prices and standard 
hours on the two copies used by 
the standards department and the 
estimating department. The aver- 
age number of copies produced was 
fourtcen, which allowed a couple of 
“spares” for replacement if any of 
the working copies became too 
worn. In addition to the depart- 
ments just mentioned, copies of the 
Production Routing Sheet were dis- 
tributed as follows: One copy re- 
tained in the process planning de- 
partment, this copy showing all 
piece prices and standard hours 
(posted by hand); one copy sent 
to the tool estimating department ; 
one copy sent to each of the manu- 
facturing departments concerned, 
and one copy sent to each of the 
tool cribs serving those depart- 
ments. 

The Travel Card was _ repro- 
duced on heavy card stock, size 
5 by 8 inches. It contained substan- 
tially the same information as the 
Production Routing Sheet, except 
that the listing of tools was elimi- 
nated, and spaces were supplied so 
that each operator could indicate, 


were 
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opposite each operation listed, his 
own number, and the number of 
pieces he worked on, both good and 
scrap. Enough copies were Mimeo- 
graph duplicated to provide one 
for each of the “tote boxes” used 
in conveying the parts from depart- 
ment to department in the process 
of manufacture, the number re- 
quired being anywhere from twen- 
ty-five to five hundred. The black- 
on-white copies were easy to read, 
and they were permanently legible 
because the entire form was repro- 
duced with a new duplicating ink 
which sets permanently. This ink 
does not smudge from handling, 
and the copy remains legible even 
though exposed to grease, water, 
or other solvents contacted in the 
tote box filled with partially com- 
pleted parts. This high readabil- 
ity cut down the possibility of 
error from misreading. Pencil ex- 
tensions, too, were reduced to a 
minimum, which further decreased 
the possibility of error. 

Still another step was taken in 
this rapid evolution of factory 
paper work when it was realized 
that, except for the listing of tools, 
the Production Routing Sheet and 
the Travel Card contained almost 
exactly the same information. By 
redesigning them slightly, it was 
possible to reproduce them both 
from a single typing on dic-im- 
pressed stencils. (The number of 
stencils required for each part de- 
pends on the number of operations 
involved.) The resulting savings in 
time, materials, filing, and handling 
are obvious. Even more important 
is the fact that the possibility of 
typographical and other errors is 
still further reduced. The only dif- 
ference in appearance between the 
Production Routing Sheet and the 
Travel Card now is that the former 
is reproduced on 814 by 11-inch 
white paper of average weight, 
while the latter is reproduced on a 
heavy card stock, slightly smaller 
in area. The function and distribu- 
tion of the two cards remain the 
same. 

A small (4 by 6-inch) “Tool Set 
Up Card” was devised to take the 


place of the listing of tools form- 
erly typed on the Production Rout- 
ing Sheet. Practical experience had 
shown that a more complete list- 
ing of tools was necessary than 
could be included on the Produe- 
tion Routing Sheet without involy- 
ing so many pages (and, therefore, 
so many stencils) that it would 
have been cumbersome and difficu't 
to handle and unnecessarily expen- 
sive to produce. The detailed in- 
formation is now provided on the 
Tool Set Up Card, which is typed 
in multiple on a printed form. Only 
three copies are required: Th 
original copy remaining in the 
process planning department, one 
copy for the tool design depart 
ment, and one copy for the too! 
crib serving the manufacturing 
department which produces th 
part concerned. This Tool Set Up 
Card is, in turn, cross indexed t 
a perpetual inventory system kept 
in the tool crib department, which 
provides an accurate record of 
every tool—its cost, its present 
condition, and a list of all the parts 
for which it is used. This strict 
control has resulted in greate: 
economy from the standpoint of 
tool replacement. It also helps to 
maintain adequate tools for the 
production of the thousands of 
different parts manufactured by 
the company. 

The Production Routing Sheet 
is the key to a three-way check sys- 
tem which now provides absolute 
control over every factory opera- 
tion. One copy of this sheet re- 
mains in the process planning de- 
partment; a copy is sent to the 
foreman of every department con- 
cerned with producing the part; 
and another copy goes to the costs 
department for developing stand- 
ard costs of material and labor. 

As each operator completes his 
work on the parts contained in a 
single tote box, he makes three 
pencil notations: On the Travel 
Card in the tote box he writes his 
own number, and the number of 
pieces, both good and scrap, on 
which he worked. On the machine 


card he writes (Continued on page 43) 
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Parts Price File Cuts Work in 
Purchasing Department 





Numerical file of prices 
and description of all parts 
with names and addresses 
of suppliers cuts time re- 
quired to obtain bids, or 
write orders at Operadio 
Manufacturing Company 





BY HERBERT E. FLEMING 


N THESE whirling days of pro- 

duction for defense and war for 
victory over aggressors, the Opera- 
dio Manufacturing Company, of 
St. Charles, Illinois, has often 
found itself in an extra hurry to 
get prices on a bill of materials for 
a bid, like that for its contract on 
an intercommunication system for 
a large airplane plant. In such a 
situation the president of the com- 
pany, J. McWilliams Stone, calls 
for prices from E. E. Swick, the 
purchasing agent. He in turn calls 
for them from an office girl, who 
supplies them instantly by refer- 
ring to the appropriate cards 
among 6,000 carried on two read- 
ily revolving wheels mounted at 
her right hand, in the end of her 
desk. 

Each card, except some blanks 
required to round out the circle 
for one of the wheels, is headed 
with the name and number of one 
of the parts, used by Operadio in 
its regular production. Each card 
contains a brief description of ma- 
terial for that part, and a record 
for 1941 and several years back 
concerning the part or material. 
This includes the names of sup- 
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pliers, purchase order numbers, 
dates, quantities, and prices paid. 
It contains also similar data on 
quotations, especially the latest 
quotations. Besides this, each card 
carries a check mark, in blue pen- 
cil, designating the standard price 
adopted for the current year. 
The cards are arranged on the 
wheels in numerical order by part 
numbers in sub-classifications be- 


hind twenty-two labeled guide 
cards placed alphabetically for the 
main classes. The highest part 
number is 14,270. The main classi- 
fications are: Cabinets, cardboard 
rings, cartons and tubes, cone 
paper, cotton goods, knobs, mag- 
nets, microphones, phonomotors, 
pickups, plates, plugs and recep- 
tacles, pole pieces, potentiometers, 


projectors, resistors, steel, trans- 


Thousands of inventory facts are recorded on this revolving card file, One girl 
posts the cards, while another uses it for data on which to base purchase orders 
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formers, switches, terminal strips, 
tube sockets, wire. 

Then under each main heading, 
there are guide cards showing sub- 
divisions. For example, the cards in 
the subdivisions behind the card 
for switches are marked as follows: 
Toggle, key, pilot, rotary, jack, 
“talk-listen,” on-off, hook, time, 
push button. 

Besides being used in pricing for 
defense bids these cards are re- 
ferred to as they were before the 
war, in conducting the regular 
business of Operadio, which manu- 
factures loud speakers for the radio 
manufacturing trade and ampli- 
fiers and intercommunication sys- 
tems for direct contract installa- 
tions and for sales through jobber- 
dealer channels. This use is exten- 
sive because the company during 
any one year has to submit, for 
example, prices on more than 1,000 
inquiries or orders for loud speak- 
ers from fifteen or more manufac- 
turers of radio sets. 

These 
daily, monthly, and 
Daily, in typing and recording 
purchase orders; monthly, in 
checking invoices; annually, in 
pricing the inventory. The section 
of the desk containing these cards 
on wheels is the only place in the 
company’s plant and offices where 
all the parts prices are on file. 

Formerly the record of pur- 
chase orders and prices was kept 
on the same cards as the stock rec- 
ords, the current inventory records, 
maintained by the loud speaker and 
amplifier planning departments. At 
that time these departments were 
part of the purchasing depart- 
ment. But in 1938 the planning 
men were moved to the production 
department and at that time the 
wheeled-file was installed for the 
purchase orders and price records. 

The cards in this Wheeldex 
equipment are 8 inches wide and 
41% inches high. At the bottom of 
each card on the wheels, at points 
214, inches from each side, there 
are slotted holes punched out with 
a special punch supplied by the 
Wheeldex Manufacturing Com- 


cards are referred to 


annually : 
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Equip for Victory 


Production delays because old 
office equipment cannot turn 
out the paper work to start the 
factory humming are common 
today. 


For every delay encountered 
there is a mechanized process 
to end that delay, speed the 
work. This is but one of a ser- 
ies of articles showing how 
modernization speeds us to- 
ward Victory. 





pany. The slots are 1/16 of an 
inch wide and 14 of an inch long, 
leading to circles 3/16 of an inch 
in diameter. By means of these 
slotted holes the cards are slipped 
into place and held on the retain- 
ing rings that protrude on the rims 
of the wheels. The Operadio girls 
say it is easy to put a card in place 
and to remove it. 

The installation today is as it 
was made three years ago. An 
opening 21 inches wide and 2 feet 
from front to back was cut in the 
top of the golden oak, flat-top desk 
of the office girl who does the detail 
work for the purchasing agent in 
pricing bills of materials and pur- 
chase orders and in checking in- 
voices. The bottoms and left sides 
of the two top drawers of her desk 
were cut out to make the space for 
the wheels. The wheels are on an 
axle held in place by two brackets 
screwed into the under side of the 
desk top, brackets adjustable so 
that the cards can appear at a de- 
sired level above the top of the 
desk. 

The axle rests on ball bearings. 
Ordinarily in operation at the 
Operadio offices a wheel is pulled 
forward, bringing cards into view 
a few inches above the desk-top 
level. For consulting, removing, or 
replacing a card, the wheel remains 
stationary, held in place by an 


automatic brake operating on the 
clutch principle. The wheel also 
can readily be turned backwards. 
At night a hinged cover protects 
the cards on the wheels from dust. 

The typewriter desk of the office 
girl who types the purchase orders 
stands next to the desk containing 
the Wheeldex, at its right. Thus 
the revolving cards are immedi- 
ately between the two office workers 
who use them, at the right of one 
and at the left of the other. 

In the daily routine of Opera 
dio’s purchases for its manufac 
turing, requisitions on the purchas 
ing department come from the loud 
speaker planning department on ; 
blue form and from the amplifie: 
planning department on a whit 
form. After they are initialed by 
Purchasing Agent Swick, the pur- 
chase-order typist refers to th 
Wheeldex file, pulls out the cards 
by part numbers showing sources 
of supply for the materials requi- 
sitioned, and uses them in typing 
purchase orders. The rule is to get 
out each day purchase orders on 
all requisitions received that day. 
In the regular run of the company’s 
business, prices are not entered on 
the purchase orders. But the next 
morning the typist enters on the 
cards the numbers of the purchase 
orders issued, the names of the sup- 
pliers involved, quantities, and 
prices. 

Then when a supplier’s acknowl- 
edgment comes in, a letter “a” 
ringed with “c” is noted on the card 
in pencil. When the supplier’s in- 
voice is received, the price clerk 
enters on it, for the benefit of the 
accounting and disbursing depart- 
ments, not only the price involved in 
the order but also the standard 
price for the year. The company 
has a practice of taking care of 
difference between standard costs 
and actual costs by means of 
changes during a year in the over- 
head factor included in making up 
its total prices quoted to and paid 
by its customers. 

The standard prices are also re- 
ferred to for pricing maintenance 
supplies or materials. 
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Three Men and 1,100 Women 
Run This Business 





Welcome Wagon Service Company offers unique plan 
for local and national advertisers to deliver samples and 
other advertising material to brides, new mothers, and 
newcomers in 600 towns and cities throughout the U.S. 





PERATING in 600 towns and 

cities in the United States and 
48 Canadian cities with 1,100 wom- 
en, the Welcome Wagon Service 
Company serves more than 7,000 
local and national advertisers in 
baskets of samples, 
and advertising matter 
new mothers, and new- 
towns and cities where 


delivering 
souvenirs, 
to brides, 
comers to 
the service operates. 

Starting fourteen years ago in 
one city, Thomas W. Briggs 
founded the company with the idea 
that brides, new mothers, and new- 
comers, because of changed and en- 
larged buying habits, offer an ex- 
cellent opportunity for business 
building by local and national ad- 
vertisers. 

The carefully selected women 
who deliver the baskets of samples 
are called Welcome Wagon Host- 
esses and they operate from auto- 
mobiles which are lettered “Wel- 
come Wagon.” Shortly after a 
newlywed is established in her new 
home, the Welcome Wagon Host- 
ess calls on her with a large basket 
containing such things as a pound 
can of coffee, a 2-pound can of 
lard or shortening, a loaf of bread, 
a sample copy of the town’s news- 
paper, souvenirs, useful booklets, 
and other gifts. In a brief visit she 
delivers these samples to the bride, 
explains that they are sent with the 
compliments of the various adver- 
tisers whose products are delivered. 
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The hostess endeavors to render 
any possible service to the bride, 
which would be useful in gaining 
the good-will of the advertisers she 
represents. Oftentimes she will as- 
sist the bride in completing tele- 
phone connections, acquiring elec- 
tric or gas service, and in selecting 
other service organizations, such as 
tailors, cleaners, dyers, laundries, 
filling stations, and other _busi- 
nesses which desire her patronage. 

There is an average of about 
fourteen samples, souvenirs, or 
other articles in each basket de- 
livered by the Welcome Wagon 
Hostesses. 

The company has as 
many advertisers whose products 
cannot be sampled. Ranges, re- 
frigerators, furniture, rugs, and 
other heavy household articles ob- 
viously cannot be sampled, and in 
such cases it is customary to de- 
liver to the bride a useful booklet, a 


clients 


souvenir, or perhaps a 
offering a special discount if a pur- 


cou pon 


chase is made immediately. 
Originally set up to serve local 
advertisers only, such as retailers, 
filling stations, cleaners and dyers, 
laundries, the service has been ex- 
panded until many national and 
regional advertisers use it as a 
highly effective means of delivering 
samples to the three classes of pros- 
pects which the company serves. 
In certain cases, special ar- 
rangements can be made for the 


hostesses to _ visit 
that 
gagements 


nounced—but the standard service 


prospective 
is women whose en- 
an- 


brides 
have just been 
is offered to newly married women, 
new mothers, and newcomers. New- 
comers are classified, for the pur- 
poses of the Welcome Wagon Serv- 
ice Company, as people who have 
recently moved from one town to 
another. People who have moved 
from one location to another in the 
same city are not served. 

Complete reports are rendered 
by each hostess to every advertiser 
whose products are included in the 
baskets she delivers. The reports 
include the name and address and 
any pertinent information which 
may be helpful to the advertiser in 
obtaining the prospect’s business. 

The technique employed by the 
Welcome Wagon Hostesses is not 
to deliver a bold selling talk on 
each product, but to suggest in a 
subtle way the advantages of the 
advertisers’ products or services. 

The Welcome Wagon service 
has proved especially useful in in- 
troducing new products and in win- 
ning strong dealer support. 

The pay for 
service on a per-call basis, and an 
advertiser may contract for one 


advertisers this 


town, a group of towns and cities, 
or the entire 600 towns and cities 
in which the company operates. 
Although the company 
1,100 women directly employed and 
these women employ 2,200 assist- 
ants, there are only three men on 
the company’s payroll, one of 
whom is the founder, Mr. Briggs. 
Another is E. C. Pottorff, who is 
general manager, and the third is 
an executive who has recently been 
added to the staff. Other than these 
three men, the entire business is 
carried on by women. 


has 
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How Swift Trains Future Executives 


(Continued from page 18) 


therefore, all new men handling its 
sale will automatically be enrolled 
in this special course. Inasmuch as 
it is a sales course, it naturally em- 
phasizes service to dealers through 
the use of modern merchandising 
methods. 

Among the special correspond- 
ence courses is one for salesmen at 
distai:t points. Local managers 
and experienced salesmen also 
handle this training so that the 
students do not get all theory and 
no practical application of sales 
technique. Correspondence courses 
are given only, of course, to sales- 
men unable to attend classes. The 
regular course in salesmanship is 
given to all other new salesmen. It 
is a three-week course and is given 
at some central point designated 


by the training division. The course 
includes a detailed study of Swift 
& Company products as well as the 
technique of salesmanship. Sound- 
slidefilms provide part of the in- 
struction. 

All this training is expensive, of 
course. Accountants can estimate 
perhaps to the penny how much 
these training courses cost the 
company. But no accountant could 
estimate how much the lack of 
training courses would cost! The 
cost of training can always be 
more than written off by the re- 
sults produced ; by more intelligent 
work in every office and plant de- 
partment -from routine jobs to 
positions of responsibility. Each 
trained individual in the organiza- 
tion saves the company an untold 


amount of money by his trained, 
intelligent attitude toward his 
job. It also saves the company the 
task of obtaining executives from 
the outside—men untrained _ in 
Swift & Company’s methods aid 
policies. Under this plan of train- 
ing, the company gets the beneiit 
of a highly trained personnel, and 
the employees the benefit of tie 
training and opportunity to make 
the best of their potentialities. 

The Swift employee is an indi- 
vidual to be developed; he is a po- 
tential future executive—a future 
leader. The management is so sili- 
cere about this, the employees can- 
not but help get its impact. No 
wonder Swift & Company seldom 
has to go outside the organization 
for its executive personnel! 





How to Control Factory Visitors 


(Continued from page 15) 


almost as accessible to saboteurs 
as a Union Station. We do not 
mean to be funny. There are liter- 
ally thousands of important plants 
today where there is hardly any 
difficulty or obstacle encountered 
in entering. 

Since December 7 hundreds of 
manufacturers have sought infor- 
mation about the best methods of 
controlling visitors to their plants 
because they have suddenly awak- 
ened to the fact that in every day’s 
batch of visitors there may be one 
who is dangerous—who is there 
for no good purpose. 

A visitors’ control system, seem- 
ingly simple and easy to devise, 
actually is not as easy as it may 
appear. In use today are many 
systems which fail at one vital point 
‘or another. Because it is in use by 
the War Department, Washing- 
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ton; the Navy Yard, Washington ; 
the Edgewood Arsenal, Edgewood, 
Maryland; Norfolk Navy Yard 
and the Naval Operating Base, 
Norfolk, Virginia; as well as many 
prominent private industries now 
engaged in production for Victory, 
we are glad to print this descrip- 
tion of a system produced by 
Standard Register Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

This system is based on a locked, 
handwritten register, similar to 
the sales registers seen on many 
store counters. The visitor writes 
his own request, in his own hand- 
writing, thus affording the first 
precaution—a sample of handwrit- 
ing of every visitor. Interleaved 
‘arbons make two copies plus the 
original, one copy being on stiff 
board, punched or slotted so that 
it fits over a coat button. This copy 


must be worn by the visitor during 
his entire stay in the plant. 
Features of the system include: 
(1) Waiver of liability, both per- 
while on 


sonal and _ property, 


premises; (2) record of name, 
birthplace, citizenship; (3) signa- 
ture of person authorizing visit; 
(4) name of person identifying 
visitor; (5) articles, 


packages, or luggage carried by 


record of 


visitor; (6) names of persons to 
be visited; (7) record of depart- 
ments to be visited; (8) time of 
entrance, length of stay, time of 
departure; (9) capability of fu 
ture checking, inspection, etc., as 
a locked-in copy remains in regis 
ter; (10) and an accurate record 
of every visitor in a plant at any 
given moment, as the guard or re- 
ceptionist holds a copy of the pass 
until the visitor leaves. 
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All this information is included 
on a form slightly larger than 4 
by 6 inches. Here is how the sys- 
tem works. 

A visitor comes up to the guard 
or receptionist. He writes his name, 
address, and business or firm repre- 
sented, fills in the data about his 
citizenship, states what packages 
or luggage (if any) he is carrying. 
When the visitor has filled in the 
form completely, the guard or re- 
ceptionist ejects the copy and 
automatically one copy is de- 
posited in a locked compartment of 
ihe register. The guard or recep- 
tionist retains the original and 
ands the copy on heavy paper to 
he visitor, asks him to tear the 
card at the perforation and attach 
part of it to a coat button. To tear 
off the identification card the visi- 
tor must grasp it with both hands. 
He is the first person to handle this 
card, and in tearing it he leaves 
finger prints, which may be devel- 
oped if necessary. These latent 
finger prints when and if developed 
may be compared with finger prints 
found at the scene of sabotage in 
the event of trouble. Also, the 
finger prints may serve to identify 
anyone entering the plant while 
using an alias. 

The locked-in copies are removed 
from the register daily by some 
person in authority. These copies 
are retained for future use and 
are used for auditing with stubs 
of the identification passes left at 
exit when visitors leave the prem- 
ises. 

Needless to say, all forms are 
serially numbered, so that on each 
day every pass can be audited 
against the copies removed from 
the register. In recording depart- 
ments to be visited, a colored stamp 
is used to stamp department in- 
signia, such as numbers or letters. 

Where the system is used to ad- 
mit vehicles, there are, of course, 
spaces for recording vehicle license 
numbers, and where escorts are re- 
quired for all visitors as they are 
in government arsenals, army 
posts, and in some Victory plants, 
there are spaces for escorts to sign 
in and out. 
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(Continued from page 14) 


against a bat which whams the 

balls into a cage until the poor 
balls have seen more mistreatment 
than they would ever receive during 
their life on a baseball diamond. 
Chairs are mechanically massaged 
by weights to simulate a person sit- 
ting down, and thousands of simi- 
lar tests are administered to all 
kinds of products. 

Armed with the facts from these 
laboratories, with the company’s 
detailed sales records, and backed 
up by manufacturing experts in 
many different lines of production, 
Sears offers every possible help to 
its various manufacturers to in- 
sure their success. 

Once Sears owned many plants, 
which produced the merchandise 
the company sold. Today, while 
the company operates some plants 
and takes a large part of the out- 
put of others, it prefers to enter 
into mutually profitable contracts 
with independent manufacturers. 
Sears always insists that the pro- 
ducer earn a profit. 

The editors of AMErican Bust- 
ness asked Mr. Walter if there 
was danger that the present de- 
mand for merchandise had _ in- 
fluenced the company to foster 
manufacturing facilities in the 
South which might be abandoned 
in less active times. The answer to 
this was a high stack of letters 
from manufacturers who have been 
selling to Sears for fifteen, eight- 
een, twenty, twenty-five, thirty 
years, and more. Many of these 
letters stressed the fact that the 
Sears connection had been especial- 
ly valuable in stabilizing factory 
operations in dull periods. Some 
manufacturers frankly stated 
that survival would have been 

doubtful in the depths of the de- 
pression had it not been for Sears’ 
steady orders and the company’s 
willingness to pay reasonable 
prices, at a time when chiseling 
was the rule. 
“Sears is very loyal to, and very 
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Why Sears Is Pushing Southern Industrial Development 


proud of, their various manufac- 
turers and seldom stop buying 
from an established source,” Mr. 
Walter declared. Considering the 
tremendous volume of merchandise 
handled by the company, its con- 
stant growth, and the fact that in 
one line after another the com- 
pany is the largest buyer on earth, 
it is obvious that Sears cannot, 
even if some of its buyers were so 
inclined, change many sources of 
supply. Sears and its manufac- 
turers are practically partners in 
business, the manufacturer making 
the goods and Sears selling them 
direct to the ultimate consumer. 
But do not misunderstand, Sears 
knows what merchandise ought to 
cost and how to buy it, as well as 
the best source of supply. Today 
Sears is working with groups of 
suppliers to facilitate buying and 
eliminate waste. One example will 
suffice: Rosin is used by many 
Sears suppliers for paper sizing, 
insulation, varnish, etc. Being a 
by-product of turpentine stills, the 
source of supply is in the South. 
Sears learned that many of its 
suppliers were experiencing diffi- 


Your Aid to 
VICTORY 


What are you doing to help in- 
sure and speed Victory? Are 
you selling stamps or bonds? 
Are you helping employees buy 
Defense Bonds? What new ideas 
have you put to use since De- 
cember 7? 


AMERICAN BUSINESS is anx- 
ious to report the Victory 
activities of every reader, espe- 
cially ideas which can be 
adapted by other readers. Tell 
us about your plans and meth- 
ods. Space rates paid. 











culty in buying the best grade of 
rosin—clear, water white rosin. 
This grade of rosin is easy to se’, 
but the producers were having 
trouble disposing of the other 
grades and were not anxious to sc!| 
water white rosin exclusively. Mr. 
Walter found that some of th: 
other sources required a_ tinted 
rosin. He induced all Sears sources 
using rosin of various grades to 
pool their requirements and, act 
ing as an intermediary, he was ab! 
to offer the producers of rosin 

well balanced order of all grades 

It would be idle to attempt t 
predict how far the Sears South 
ern Industrial Development Pro 
gram may go. But these facts ar: 
obvious. The South needs payrolls 
Worn-out land, low prices fo 
agricultural products, a birth rate 
higher than other sections of the 
country, and low incomes by great 
masses of its people have hampered 
southern development for many 
years. 

The South lacks management, 
industrial and marketing. skill 
when compared with longer estab- 
lished industrial areas. Sears plans 
to offer to the southern manufac- 
turer the benefit of its merchan- 
dise experience, as well as the facili- 
ties of its vast technical labora- 
tories. It seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that the program will bring 
new prosperity, buying power, and 
economic stabilization to many sec- 
tors of the South. 

In commenting on his work, Mr. 
Walter emphasizes the fact that 
the plan for southern industrial 
development was suggested by Gen- 
eral Robert E. Wood, chairman of 
Sears’ board of directors. In this 
connection, Mr. Walter says, “We 
realize that the ultimate develop- 
ment of the South can only be 
achieved through a balance of agri- 
culture, manufacturing, and labor. 
and Sears will put forth every ef- 
fort to aid the South in every 
way.” 
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THREE-WAY TRAINING PLAN INSURES 
FUTURE MANPOWER 


N July 1939, Universal Winding 

Company, Cranston, Rhode Is- 
land, manufacturer of textile wind- 
ing machinery and coil winders for 
wire, established a company school 
for specialized training of younger 
men. There are three divisions of 
the school—Student Engineers’ 
Division, Special Division, and Ap- 
prentice Division. 

The Student Engineers’ Divi- 
sion is a two-year course of 4,000 
hours and is designed to produce 
engineers of executive caliber. It 
includes training in all depart- 
ments of the plant to determine 
whether the student is best fitted 
for work in sales and service, in 
engineering, or in manufacturing. 

The importance of this depart- 
ment may be seen by the fact that 
company executives visit leading 
technical colleges in all parts of 
the country to select the best ma- 
terial. Recent selections have been 
from such well-known colleges as 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Rhode Island State Col- 
lege, Georgia School of Technol- 
ogy, University of Michigan, Pur- 
due University, and University of 
Wisconsin. From six to eight stu- 
dents will be selected annually for 
enrollment in this division so that, 
when the school becomes older, 
there will be that many graduates 
each year ready for jobs. 

The Special Division is a one- 
and-a-half year course of 2,500- 
3,000 hours and is designed to pre- 
pare young men for special jobs. In 
contrast to the Student Engineers’, 
which finds its potential material 
outside the company, this division 
takes young men from within the 
company. These are preferably 
men who have shown outstanding 
ability or who have qualifications 
that fit them for training in some 
special job. 

The Apprentice Division is a 
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four-year course of 8,000 hours, 
and takes in high school graduates 
chosen on the basis of mechanical 
aptitude and 
given by the company. Results of 
these tests are weighed against the 
youth’s previous 
There are about twenty-two stu 


intelligence tests 


school record. 
dents in this division, and two to 
four boys are brought in every 
four months, so that this division 
also will produce a steady flow of 
trained machinists. 

To get these boys, the company 
notifies local school authorities, 
who submit the names of twenty- 
five or thirty boys. All boys are 
interviewed by R. H. Montague, 
school instructor, and those who 
appear to possess the desirable 
qualifications are given the tests. 
The group is thus boiled down to 
six or eight youths, and final selec- 


tions are made by W. A. Ruhl, 
works manager, and J. F. Mc- 
plant 
Those selected go through a six 


Ennemy, superintendent. 
months’ period of probation before 
becoming regular students. 

The course includes work in all 
thirteen departments. Each youth 
receives a tool chest, tools, and 
each is required to enroll in a 
supervised correspondence course 
for home study. School work and 
the home study course are so cor- 
related that similar subjects are 
taken up about the same time. In 
addition to shop work, there are 
three hours weekly of classroom 
instruction under Mr. Montague. 

Upon completion of this course, 
each boy becomes a journeyman 
machinist and receives a bonus of 
$100, all in addition to the regular 
pay received during the four years. 





American National Bank, Portsmouth, Virginia, not to be outdone by curb serv- 
ice hamburger and other stands offers curb service to its depositing customers 
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When the Payroll Expands 


(Continued from page 24) 


prints the totals on the register 
sheet, and an automatic summary 
punch punches a card for each 
employee, showing his roll number, 


gross pay, old age tax, insurance, 
other deductions, and net pay. 
This summary punch card then 
goes to an interpreter which fills 
in the roll number, gross pay, old 
age tax, insurance, other deduc- 


tions, and net amount, then to a 
tabulator equipped with bill feed 
which fills in the employee’s name 
and the date. The card is then an 
unsigned check for his weekly pay. 

The order of the cards then has 
to be reversed by running them 
through a verifier machine. Then 
they are signed by an automatic 
Addressograph machine. After 
signing, the card-checks are run 
over a tabulator which lists the de- 
partment, roll number, and net 
amount of check to balance with 
the voucher total. 

After posting the weekly pay- 
roll, a cumulative earnings card for 
each employee is also posted on 
the bill-feed machine. This card 
holds a weekly record for three 
months and is the basis of quar- 
terly reports furnished to the state 
and federal governments and to em- 
ployees themselves. If an employee 
leaves during the quarter he is 
furnished such a statement at that 
time ; otherwise he receives a quar- 
terly statement on the job. These 
cards are filed by Social Security 
sequence instead of by department 
number, as this is more convenient 
for posting and it also saves the 
state and federal governments 
much labor. 

At the end of the year each em- 
ployee is furnished a statement of 
his gross earnings for the year to 
be used for income tax and other 
purposes. 

In case of error in pay, the fore- 
man signs and submits a ticket 
stating the circumstances, the time 
office investigates and makes a re- 
port on the same form, and the 
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error, if any, is corrected. Such 
errors are nearly always shortages, 
of course, such as failure to ring 
the clock card in or out, or the time 
not covered on the Time Exception 
Report. These are corrected by 
adding the amount short to the 
following pay. 

Rate changes are frequent and 
are sent to the payroll department 
on a card form which includes both 
the old rate and the new rate, the 
date to take effect, and a brief 
record of employment. On receipt 
of such a card, the payroll depart- 
ment immediately pulls the employ- 
ee’s old rate card and makes a new 
one for him, as already outlined. 

When an employee is transferred 
or leaves the company, his foreman 
gives him a “Clearance Card,” in- 
dicating his skill, production rec- 
ord, and deportment, and stating 
why he is leaving the department. 
The employee takes this card, has 
his tool crib charges okeyed, re- 
ports to the clock station and regis- 
ters his card out and has the time 
verified by the clerk, then reports 
to a clearance office for final dis- 
position. At this office the reason 
for leaving and the time cleared 
are stamped on his card and both 
the clock card and clearance card 
are delivered to the payroll depart- 
ment. There his time is figured and 
a check for his pay is delivered to 
the paymaster who gives it to the 
employee on surrender of the time 
clock stub. The man’s rate card, 
which was pulled when his clear- 
ance card passed through the pay- 
roll office, is then filed for future 
reference. 

Two weekly reports are fur- 
nished the paymaster by the pay- 
roll department. One of these is a 
“Deduction Journal” which is pre- 
pared from the deduction cards 
described above. This journal is in 
the form of a separate sheet for 
each class of deductions and is run 
on a tabulator. It shows the name 
of employee, department and clock 


number, class of deduction, pay 
off check number, and total by 
class. 

The other is a weekly “Payro|l 
books 
(departments), checks, wages ear: 
ed, old 
stubs, badges, overpay, miscellai 
eous, Packard Aid (insurance 
and net pay. 

Employees are paid in their dk 
partments by clerks from the cos 
department. Government auditor; 
often accompany the pay clerks t: 
see that employees are actually o 


Recapitulation,” showing 


age benefits, advances, 


the payroll. 

An audit is made of every pay. 
checking rate cards against pay 
roll sheets, taking the total hours 
times the rate to equal gross pay. 
and rechecking extensions and 
overtime allowances on each em 
ployee’s clock card. 

Another time record 
previously mentioned is called an 
“Indirect Labor Time Record” and 
is for foremen, assistants, job- 


-ard not 


setters, janitors, clerks, repairmen, 
chipmen, drivers, and workmen 
who go from one department to an- 
other frequently in the discharge 
of their duties. The purpose is to 
charge the proper account. A daily 
indirect labor time ticket is pre- 
pared by clerks in the various non- 
productive departments, reporting 
all such charges. These tickets are 
checked in the cost department, 
then sent to the payroll. depart- 
ment for key punching, collating, 
matching with master rate cards, 
and extending. The final figures 
for the day, produced by the ma 
show the 
charges, and amounts. 

The payroll department also 
handles several cost and efficiency 
records because it has the mechani 
cal equipment to do so quickly. 

One of these is a “Group Trans 
fer Card” for parts in production. 
There are two such cards for each 
part, one to accompany the parts 
through production, the other t« 


chines, departments, 
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be sent to the accounting depart- 
ment for a check of man-hours per 
piece. Cards are pre-punched to 
indicate part number, part name, 
department number, and unit 
hours, the latter being carried to 
0001 of an hour to figure the cost 
of handling as closely as possible. 
A bank of several thousand such 
cards was furnished the production 
departments to begin with, and it 
is replenished as needed. The shop 
materials control man fills in the 
te, quantity, and departments 
ncerned (from which to which) 
‘ach time the parts are moved. 
After being checked by the cost 
sartment, cards go to the pay- 
roll department where they are 
key punched and verified, then are 
extended on the multipliers to de- 
termine the total number of stand- 
ard hours allowed. They are then 
put through the tabulators by de- 
partments to get the number of 
standard hours applicable to each 
department. Next they go to the 


cost department where the effi- 
ciencies of that run are figured. 

Another is an “Engine Costs 
Card” which is set up for each 
part. These cards are pre-punched 
by part name, engine requirements 
(how many per engine), and piece 
number. The cost department fur 
nishes monthly material cost and 
labor cost per piece and the payroll 
department extends the card by 
engine requirements times unit la- 
bor cost and times unit material 
cost to get the total labor cost and 
material cost. Cards are then run 
on the tabulators which print the 
part name, piece number, engine 
requirements, unit labor cost, unit 
materials cost, and totals. This 
run is sent to the cost department 
and the payroll department pro- 
ceeds to reproduce the cards, put- 
ting the total unit labor cost and 
the total unit material cost back in 
the units’ position of the card to 
make room for the final extension 
of material and labor. 





Simplified Production Order System 
Speeds Work 


(Continued from page 34) 


the same information. On his own 
time card he records the number of 
good and scrap pieces produced 
and identification of the order. 
These three cards can be checked 
against each other, and against 
the Production Routing Sheet re- 
tained by the plant foreman. 

“Actually, we made the Produc- 
tion Routing Sheet a kind of bot- 
tleneck,” it was explained, “but it 

bottleneck of tremendous 
value. For if any one thing goes 
wrong, we know it at once, because 
every department is tied in with all 
the others.” 

One copy of every Production 
Routing Sheet is filed in a Cross 
Reference Book, familiarly dubbed 
the “Bible,” kept in the process 
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planning department. This book | 


provides a permanent record of 
every part produced in the plant 
since the installation of this new 


control system. Now, by accurate | 
classification, it is possible to se- | 

| 
lect, out of more than ten thousand | 


parts, those that are similar in one 


or more respects, and in any com- | 


bination. This 
available for the first time, is in- 
valuable for purposes of compari- 


son in estimating new jobs, rout- | 
ing future orders, computing esti- | 
mated costs and standard costs, | 
planning machine loadings, design- | 


ing and allocating tools and equip- 


ment, and, of course, for use in the | 


administrative and promotional de- 
partments of the company. 





A lot depends upon how well 
you solve CURRENT customer- 
relations problems 


Many company heads are using advertis- 
ing today to transmit helpful suggestions 
to customers and prospects, quickly, accu- 
rately, and economically. And here’s the 
wonderful thing about that. Useful adver- 
tising, designed to help work out some 
current customer-relations problem, auto- 
matically builds a sound foundation for 
future business. 


What do you know that will help? 
Your company probably possesses a lot of 
useful information that could help your 





trade solve some of its new problems. But 
before you can pass along specific and 
useful suggestions someone will have to 
visit with your customers to find out what 
hurts the most. 
Here are some things business paper 
readers have said about making advertis- 
ing useful today: 
esse 1 f a manufacturer can't replenish 
our stock, the least he can do is tell us why, 
what he plans to do about it, and what we can 
tell consumers in the meantime.” 
Neate Smelt The next best thing 
to getting new machines is getting ideas for 
short-cuts, speed-ups, and ways to increase 
capacity and efficiency of old equipment.” 
eae When a manufacturer has to 
simplify his line by cutting out the lowest- 
priced group, we want to know all of the 
reasons why the higher-priced line is worth 
the difference.” 
And so it goes. Those typical pleas from 
business paper readers indicate what your 
advertising people might find out when 
they visit customers. 

“‘How to Find Out What To Say In Your 
Business Paper Advertising Today”’ 
That is the title of a new A.B.P. booklet 
which will describe how advertising is 
being used to solve current problems and 
expand future markets. Return the cou- 
pon, and you'll get one as soon as it is off 
the press. In the meantime, make sure 
you have competent advertising help; pro- 
vide adequate funds to achieve sound 
advertising objectives; and, above all, 
give your advertising people encourage- 
ment, help, and responsibility. Together, 
you can do plenty, right now, about your 

company’s future. 
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(Continued from page 27) 


This first part of the program, 
the vocational school training, has 
helped supply several hundred shop 
workers in the past year, but not 
even the best vocational school can 
make an airplane mechanic. Schools 
can teach the fundamentals, but 
from four to five years of experi- 
ence are needed to give the gradu- 
ate the specialized experience 
needed for expertness. Therefore, 
the student who has, in many cases, 
been contacted by Boeing six 
months or longer before his gradu- 
ation, is assigned on graduation to 
work as an assistant to a more ex- 
perienced man, working as No. 2 
man in a two-man team. 

For example, a boy assigned to 
a riveter as bucker is kept on at 
this job until he shows signs of 
real aptitude. Then he is given a 
chance at riveting while another 
recent graduate holds the bucking 
bar for him. This team plan has 
been turning a high proportion of 
vocational school graduates into 
expert workers with a minimum of 
time spent in training. 

The second phase of the expan- 
sion program has been the training 
of present workers for jobs re- 
quiring higher degrees of skill, thus 
making more room at the bottom 


When Uncle Sam Says, “Hire Twice as Many Workers” 





for new inexperienced men from 


schools and from other industries. 
This program has been an impor- 
tant factor in the expansion pro- 
gram, some 2,449 men having been 
enrolled in these courses in the last 
twelve months. Since these trade 
extension classes were organized, 
almost 50 per cent of all shop 
workers have taken one or more 
of the courses offered in order to 
prepare themselves for better jobs. 

The trade extension work has 
been handled primarily by a local 
public vocational school. Both day 
and night classes, meeting several 
times a week, are held to accommo- 
date workers on all three shifts. In 
most cases, instructors are Boeing 
engineers and assembly experts. A 
few are non-employees who have 
been tested and specially recom- 
mended by the company as quali- 
fied to teach their particular sub- 
jects. All courses are offered the 
workers without fees or cost of 
any kind. 

Trade extension work of a more 
technical nature has also been car- 
ried on by the University of Wash- 
ington, to “increase the effective- 
ness of engineers employed in de- 
fense industries.” To be eligible for 
this course, employees must have 





had three years’ college training or 
the equivalent. These courses, too, 
are offered the workers without 
charge. 

All trade extension classes are 
“tailored” to fit the needs for 
training as they arise. For ex- 
ample, if twelve or more workmen 
are ready to proceed with a special 
type of instruction, a course is set 
up to give them the knowledge they 
need. 

Closely related to the trade ex- 
tension courses are “foremanship 
seminars,” conducted periodically 
by leaders in vocational education. 
These seminars have helped fill the 
vitally important supervisory posts 
from the ranks of experienced 
workers, specially trained to han- 
dle foremanship problems. 

It should be noted that all these 
courses are taken on the workers’ 
own time. 

These training efforts have en- 
abled us not only te double our pro- 
duction force in six months but also 
to plan for a further doubling 
within another six months. They 
are all activities which many other 
companies in defense industries ex- 
periencing a 
trained workers can adopt and put 
into practice successfully. 


great scarcity of 








One Answer to the 


(Continued from page 25) 


which required no walking. His 
production broke all records, and 
the man was delighted to have the 
work. In fact he earned much more, 
on a piecework basis, than any 
other employee had ever earned 
doing the same work. The mere fact 
that he could not walk around and 
‘visit and leave his work was per- 
haps one reason why his work was 
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so satisfactory to the employer. 

In another case a secretary to a 
corporation lost a hand in an acci- 
dent. When she recovered an elec- 
tric typewriter enabled her to car- 
ry on her work with no perceptible 
diminution of efficiency. One widely- 
known company reports, “Our nor- 
mal practice is to hire crippled 
persons if they meet other neces- 












Labor Shortage Question 





sary requirements. One extreme 
case shows what is possible. We 
have a man with two wooden legs 
who is able to do his work satis- 
factorily since it is light bench 
work. There are others with but 
one leg or otherwise crippled.” 
This same company reports that it 
has retained some of its employees 
beyond usual retirement age. 
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One well-known company which 
was suddenly called upon to man- 
age a great bag loading plant 
called back a number of elderly 
men who had been placed on the re- 
tired list and gave them positions 
of considerable responsibility. It is 
claimed that these elderly men have 
been extremely valuable at a time 
when men with sound judgment and 
organizational ability were badly 
needed. 

Another company, operating a 
large machine shop, reports suc- 
cess in hiring deaf men, many of 
«hom had found it unusually diffi- 
cult to obtain employment because 
of their impaired hearing. They 
are doing good work and their im- 
paired hearing has in no way inter- 
fered with their ability to perform 
the tasks assigned them. 

It is not surprising that many 


companies have rules against hir- 
ing handicapped people when there 
is a surplus of labor. Almost every 
company is likely to want the best 
human material available, and, 
while it would be a humanitarian 
policy to hire a reasonable percen- 
tage of crippled people at all times, 
it is doubly important now when 
there simply are not enough people 
te do the work demanded. 

In the labor shortage which fol- 
lowed the first World War many 
companies found it necessary to 
employ house-to-house canvassers 
to find employable people. In the 
field work incident to preparing 
this article, an AMERICAN Bust- 
NEss reporter found a man who had 
been in charge of this canvassing 
for employees. He said, “There is 
at all times an ‘invisible supply’ of 
skilled, trained, and reliable labor, 


and an even larger supply of un- 
skilled, untrained labor which is not 
quite up to the high standards we 
expect and demand when there is a 
surplus. We found, toward the end 
of the last war, when labor seemed 
so scarce, that in home after home 
there were employable people who, 
for one reason or another, had not 
thought of attempting to find 
work. Some were slightly handi- 
capped and had given up trying 
because of disheartening experi- 
ences; others were handicapped, 
but in financial circumstances 
which did not require them to 
work ; others were retired men and 
women, still strong, capable, but 
pushed out by some of our cast- 
iron retirement rules in big com- 
panies. We found some city blocks 
in which almost every home had a 
potentially employable person.” 





Business Signals “Go” As It Tackles War 


Continued from page 11) 


year’s end we will be producing at 
that rate. According to the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers 50,000 planes a year is 
equivalent to 53,000,000 (yes, 
fifty-three million!) automobiles. 
Recall that only during three years 
did production of passenger cars 
and trucks reach 5,000,000. 
Expansion in every other vital 
industry is at, or approaching, the 
same unbelievable scale. To cite but 
one more example, the textile indus- 
try has been called upon to render 
herculean service. In one week in 
September the Army placed orders 
for 38,214,540 yards of uniform 
cloth—cotton khaki twill. At three 
yards per uniform that’s better 
than 12,000,000 uniforms. But 
hold, there is more to it than 
that—from November 25 to De- 
cember 9 orders for 15,340,000 
yards of serge (olive drab) were 
placed, and during the same period 
9,978,000 yards of flannel shirt- 
ing were ordered. These are but a 
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few of the orders placed in the fall 
and winter of 1941. 

To go on detailing the immensity 
of our program would be idle, for 
it changes from day to day, it grows 
and grows and grows. And every 
item is vital. Witness! On New 
Year’s eve a group of engineers 
and production men flew to Chi- 
cago from a famed plant in New 
Jersey. These men called on a 
group of engineers and production 
men in a small plant in Chicago- 
a plant which probably not one in 
a thousand of the men reading this 
article ever heard of, or ever will 
hear about. These eastern engi- 
neers apologized for keeping the 
Chicago men away from any plan- 
ned New Year festivities, but ex- 
cused their visit by saying, “Per- 
haps you folks here do not realize 
it, but every one of your items you 
fail to produce means that one less 
plane can fly.” 

The item in question isn’t much 
bigger than a man’s hand; the 
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plant in question is working at its 
utmost capacity, yet its capacity 
isn’t enough. And on that very 
night, when the engineers were 
burning midnight juice studying 
the little plant’s bottlenecks and 
cudgeling their brains for ways to 
increase its production, a worker 
in a basement became too warm. He 
raised a basement window, near a 
sidewalk. A few minutes after he 
raised the window he went out for 
midnight lunch. In that few min- 
utes while he was gone and while 
the window was open someone 
threw a lighted taper into the win- 
dow. It landed near a finishing de- 
partment stocked with paints, oils, 
lacquers. Had the taper been dis- 
covered a minute later that plant 
would have gone up in smoke as 
surely as if it had been hit by an 
enemy bomb. Enemies were watch- 
ing that plant—watching it so 
carefully that a crack in a window 
and a stop for lunch were discov- 
ered immediately. 
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For ten years the employee orchestra of the First National Bank 
of Chicago has proved to be a stimulating after-hours activity 


Chicago Bank's Employee Orchestra 


Celebrates Tenth Anniversary 


Starting from _ scratch, the 
employee orchestra of the First 
National Bank of Chicago was 
organized ten years ago. It was 
at first largely composed of 
harmonicas, banjos, guitars, and 
percussion instruments. On 
November 19, 1941, this or- 
chestra celebrated its tenth an- 
niversary with a concert on the 
main floor of the bank—with a 
balanced orchestra of forty 
men, and with a full compli- 
ment of strings, wood winds, 
and brasses. 

The orchestra was _ started 
under the management of 
Chauncey Weaver of the trust 
department, who has been its 
director for most of the ten 
years. He has seen it grow from 
a small group which hardly 
merited the name “orchestra” 
to its present status. It has 
given 275 concerts. 

Started as a plan of good 
fellowship to bring more em- 
ployees together in a common 
interest, it has played to more 
than a quarter of a million peo- 
ple. 

As the orchestra’s reputation 
became wide spread, it has been 
in demand for many outside 
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affairs, particularly in schools 
and churches. No remuneration 
has ever been accepted for its 
work, and the orchestra has 
never played in place of pro- 
fessional musicians. Among the 
important repeat performances 
which have been given are con- 
certs at the Edward Hines, Jr., 
Hospital, the annual Christmas 
party for Chicago Orphans, the 
North Chicago Veterans’ Hos- 
pital, the Elgin State Hospital, 
and the Century of Progress. 

The recent concert to cele- 
brate the orchestra’s tenth an- 
niversary also marked the ini- 
tial performance of the “First 
National March” written by 
Joe Banahan, an employee in 
the in-mailing department, who 
arranges the music for the or- 
chestra. It was directed by John 
Altenberg, now director, and 
Jack Wagener acted as com- 
mentator. 

To complete the celebration a 
banquet was given to orchestra 
members in the evening. Silver 
pins were given to members 
with the orchestra from one to 
five years—gold pins to those 
with more than five years of 
service. 


More Firms Gave Christmas Bonuses 
With Improvement in Business 


This year we call the roll of 
firms giving Christmas bonuses 
again and we also record a new 
method of distributing bonuses, 
stimulated by the emergency— 
that is, giving bonuses in the 
form of Defense Bonds and 
Stamps. 

Bond Clothing Company dis- 
tributed $600,000 to 9,131 em- 
ployees. In its Rochester plant, 
1,000 employees received $150,- 
000 in Defense Bonds. Employ- 
ees of Bond serving Uncle Sam 
were included in this bonus dis- 
bursement, and each service 
man was sent the equivalent of 
two weeks’ salary. 

Electrolux Corporation, man- 
ufacturer of vacuum cleaners, 
paid office employees, factory 
workers, soldiers, and sailors 
their bonuses in the form of De- 
fense Stamps and Bonds and 
in some cases in cash. 

Employees with five years’ 
service at Servel, Inc., received 
5 per cent of their yearly wages 
as a bonus. Those with less than 
five years’ employment with the 
company, but more than six 
montlts were given 4 per cent 
of their salaries, with a mini- 
mum of $25, and the company 
gave all employees hired within 
the last six months $10. Servel 
included in its bonus payment 
all employees laid off since June 
1 who had worked for ninety 
days prior to the lay off, all 
employees on the inactive sick 
list, a small number of retired 
employees, and all men called 
into military service. 

Twice as much was paid to 
International Harvester Com- 
pany employees in December 
than a year ago, with bonus 
payments amounting to $2,850,- 
C00, half of which was paid in 
cash and half was credited to 
employees’ savings accounts. 

Last April Fairbanks, Morse 
and Company adopted a bonus 
plan to affect 8,000 employees. 
As the plan was originally 
drafted it called for payments 
to be made in January 1942, but 
the company pushed them for- 
ward and employees received 
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their bonuses in December- 
per cent of their salaries. 

Employees working for 
National Oil Products Con 
pany, Harrison, New Jersey 
since before July 1, 1941, wer 
given bonuses ranging from $20 
to $50. Those with six months’ 
service got $20, and an adidi- 
tional $5.00 for each three years 
of employment up to $50. Those 
hired after July 1 were paid 
$10. All employees in army 
post and training camps _ re- 
ceived their checks by mail. 

Basis for the bonus payment 
at Kellogg Switchboard and 
Supply Company, Chicago, was 
length of service and regular 
earnings, with a minimum gift 
of one week’s salary. Glenn | 
Martin Company, too, paid a 
week’s salary to each employee 
with the company since Decem- 
ber 31, 1940. This amounted to 
almost $1,000,000, which was 
distributed among some 30,000 
workers. Hygrade Sylvania 
Corporation’s Christmas gift to 
its 6,000 employees was_ the 
equivalent of one week’s salary 
All field salesmen were included 
as well as employees in the 
company’s various plants and 
executive offices. Hygrade em- 
ployees serving in our armed 
forces also received checks. 

Dovenmuehle, Inc., Chicago, 
paid its employees a minimum 
of a half month’s salary, bring- 
ing the total extra compensation 
paid this year to a full month’s 
salary. Soldiers and _ sailors 
were included in this plan and 
were sent a week’s pay. 

A bonus payment of $25,000 
to employees of Rock-Ola 
Manufacturing Corporation, 
Chicago, was made. The bonus 
amounted to 1% per cent of the 
individual’s gross earnings for 
the eleven months from Janu- 
ary 2 to November 29, 1941 
An additional bonus of 144 per 
cent for these same_ eleven 
months was paid each employee 
on the payroll as of November 
29 for every half year of em- 
ployment prior to January 2, 
1941. 
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In the Standard Brands family there are 
approximately 130,000 individuals — 120,000 stockholders 
and 10,000 employees. 


Now, — if each of these 130,000 persuaded just one new 
family to purchase one pound of Chase and Sanborn 
Coffee every week, that would mean 6,760,000 additional 


pounds of coffee a year. 


On a similar basis, getting just one person to take Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast regularly, our sales would be 94,900,000 


pieces greater per year. 


Similar results might be obtained with our other products. 


These are only possibilities but they give some idea of 

what might be accomplished if everyone in the Standard 
Brands family used his personal influence 
to increase sales of our products. 





One page from Standard Brands Provver 


JUIDE sent to em- 


ployees and stockholders to eulisi their interest in the company 


Stockholders and Employees Told 


About Standard Brands Products 





Standard Brands __Incorpo- 
rated has prepared A Product 
Guide for employees and stock- 
holders, to acquaint the Stand- 
ard Brands “family” with the 
company’s products and mar- 
keting activities. In a foreword, 
Thomas L. Smith, president, 
says, “Our company’s progress 
is measured essentially by sales, 
and fortunately it has an effi- 
cient sales organization. Each 
one of us, however, can help 
our sales organization increase 
its sales by letting our friends, 
acquaintances, and business as- 
sociates know that we are in- 
terested in Standard Brands 
and by telling them about our 
company and our products. 
This booklet has been compiled 
to give you facts that should 
prove helpful to you.” 
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Fleischmann’s Yeast, Chase 
and Sanborn Coffee, Tender 
Leaf Tea, Royal line of desserts, 
and puddings, Royal Baking 
Powder, and Stanbi Photo Fin- 
ishing Service are all high- 
lighted by special sections or 
spreads in the booklet which is 
profusely illustrated. 

The research activities of the 
Fleischmann Laboratories are 
discussed, as well as those of 
the testing laboratories in each 
company plant. One page sug- 
gests ways to use the booklet, 
such as insisting on Standard 
Brands products in food stores, 
asking bakers and _ restaurant 
managers to use Standard 
Brands products, listening to 
the company’s radio programs, 
and keeping posted on its ad- 
vertising activities. 


Columbia Broadcasting System Raises 


Salaries as Cost of Living Rises 


Announcement was made the 
middle of December by William 
S. Paley, president, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, of salary 
increases for employees to take 
effect January 4, the beginning 
of the first payroll week in 
1942. All C.B.S. personnel is in- 
cluded in the plan except those 
paid under a union wage scale 
who have received 
salary since 


and those 
adjustments — in 
October 1, 1941 

According to the plan, raises 
will be granted on this basis: 
All those receiving salaries up 
to and including $30 a week 
will receive a 10 per cent raise; 
those earning between $30 and 


$40 a 71% per cent raise; and 
people earning between $40 and 
$50 a 5 per cent raise. All those 
employees earning up to $75 a 
week will receive raises, but 
based only on the first $50. 
For example, a person earn- 


ing $75 a week in December 
1941 will receive $3.00 on his 


first $30 salary, 75 cents on the 


50 cents on the 


next $10, and 
next $10, which amounts to 
$4.25 a week or $221 a year. 


The increase affects 980 of the 
more than 2,000 C.B.S. employ- 
ees. Union wages were not af- 
fected because it seemed wise to 
let them remain within the exist- 
ing framework of relations. 


Packard Twenty-Year Club Honors 
Long-Service Motor Workers 


Critics who used to lament 
that when an automobile worker 
became forty years of age he 
was dismissed by the company 
have been disproved by abun- 
dant evidence to the contrary. 
But just for measure, 
here is a picture taken at a re- 
cent banquet of the Hudson 
Twenty-Year Club, which is 
sponsored by the Hudson Motor 
Car Company, Detroit. 

In attendance at this banquet 
Hudson employees, 
representing a total of 13,462 
vears of service with the com- 
The oldest member, 


good 


were 583 


pany! 


Theodore Homan, is eighty-five 
and works regularly in the serv- 





















At the seventh annual get-together, 583 
Twenty-Year Club celebrated. Here 





ice-parts department. Senior 
member of the club, though, is 
Elizabeth Easton, who boasts 
over thirty-one years of con- 
tinuous. service. 

At the banquet, 149 veteran 
employees were welcomed into 
the club and were awarded gold 
pins by President A. E. Barit 
on behalf of the company. W. G. 
Sinclair, president of the club, 
was toastmaster. 

Mr. Barit spoke briefly and 
stressed the point that Hudson 
seeks in this way to encourage 
its employees to remain with the 
company and to recognize the 
long faithful of those 


who do so 


service 






members of the Packard 
the president cuts the cake 
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Swift Year Book Stresses Service 


To Armed Forces 


For many years considered a 
model, the Swift Year Book for 
1941 contains special sections, 
“Tlelping Uncle Sam Feed Our 
Armed Forces,” and “War and 
the Meat Industry.” 

Swift & Company was one of 
the earliest companies to adopt 
the practice of issuing a well- 
printed, profusely illustrated 
year book, and the Swift book 
has been copied by hundreds 
of companies which have re- 
cently adopted the practice of 
issuing a year book in which is 
combined the annual statement 
and other information about the 
company. Some companies send 
these year books only to stock- 
holders, while others send them 
to stockholders, newspapers, 
legislators, and in some cases 


to all employees and important 
customers, The Swift annual re- 
port to employees has also 
served as a pattern for many 
other companies. 

A twelve-page section in the 
Swift book for this year con- 
tains a large number of pic- 
tures showing soldiers and sail- 
ors at work in camp and on 
maneuvers, and there is con- 
siderable information about the 
Army’s new method of buying 
meat, which is boned before 
shipment to save space. 

Public relations men and 
others interested in telling cus- 
tomers and employees what their 
companies are doing for Vic- 
tory may find several helpful 
ideas in the Swift Year Book 
for 1941. 


Service Men of Baltimore Saleshook 
Company Sent Military Watches 


All men in military service, 
formerly employed by the Balti- 
more Salesbook Company, have 
been sent military watches, 
colored to match the army uni- 
form. When the watches were 
mailed to these men, a letter 
went out from Edwin Doerr, 
chairman of the company’s so- 
cial committee, in which he said, 
“We realize that the unselfish 
sacrifice you are making is for 
the benefit of every einployee 
here at the Baltimore Salesbook 
Company, as well as for our 


Company Pays Last 
$2.75 on Employees’ 
Defense Bonds 


Many companies have _in- 
stituted payroll deduction plans 
to help employees buy Defense 
Bonds, and since war was de- 
clared, the demand has been 
so great that many banks have 
run out of bonds on several 
occasions. One plan to encour- 
age Defense Bond buying has 
been put into effect by Hanlon 
and Goodman Company, manu- 
facturer of brushes. This com- 
pany pays the last $2.75 of each 
$18.75 bond an employee buys, 
thus making the bond, with 
maturity value in ten years of 
$25, cost the employee only $16. 
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families, our friends, and our 
country. It has been a real 
pleasure to have worked with 
you, and you may be sure that 
we here as Basabo are thinking 
of you and looking forward to 
the time when you will be with 
us once again. We hope that 
you will think of us as the sec- 
onds sweep away, and that as 
the hour hand goes around, you 
will realize that the time is 
growing nearer and _ nearer 
when we will all be back to- 
gether again.” 


(Photo U. S. Army Signal Corps) 


Soldiers at Lawson General Hospital, Atlanta, Georgia, making 
recorded letters for home with the Gem portable recording stu lio 


Soldiers Send Records Made on 


Gem Recording Unit Home 


More than 10,000 army men 
have already made recordings 
for relatives or friends on two 
mobile recording units sent out 
by the Gem Safety Razor Cor- 
poration. One unit is operating 
in the army training fields and 
one is stationed at Camp Davis, 
North Carolina. Reactions of 
the Morale and Public Relations 
Division of the Army have been 
most favorable, and Gem has 
received letters from command- 
ing officers in the camps visited 
by the units that this activity 
is one of the finest morale build- 
ers the Army has in operation. 


(Photo Southeast Air Corps Training Center) 
British Aviation Cadets at Montgomery, Alabama, listening to 
playbacks of their records made for their families at Christmas 


The unit is set up either in 
the Service Club in the camps 
or in the Gem trailer. It con- 
sists of two persons, one, the 
“Gem Blade Reporter,” and 
the other a clerical assistant. 
The clerical assistant hands out 
slips for the soldiers to fill out. 
From them the Reporter intro- 
duces the men on the records. 
The commercial is held to a 
minimum with the sample state- 
ment, “This is the Gem Blade 
Reporter bringing you the voice 
of someone we believe is near 
and dear to you. Come in . 
The records are 61/, inches in 
diameter and run for a minute 
and a half. 

All recordings are mailed 
gratis, with no charge either to 
the soldier or the recipient. 

Among the camps visited by 
the units so far are. Camp Dix, 
Camp Upton, Pine Camp, Fort 
Monmouth, and Fort Hancock, 
and the Gem trailer has even 
gone with the men into the field 
when they have been on ma- 
neuvers. It is planned to increase 
the number of units, so that all 
camps and training centers can 
be covered. 

Gem has received several hun- 
dred letters from the men’s 
mothers, sweethearts, and 
friends expressing their appre- 
ciation for the service which 
makes it possible for them to 
enjoy a feeling of closer contact 
with their soldiers. One mother 
wrote, “You can see how much 
this means to me because I am 
blind.” 
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Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 








1. Macy’s Spotlights 
Latin America . 


R. H. MACY AND COMPANY is com- 
biuing business enterprise with a work- 
ible plan for promoting the Good Neigh- 
bur policy of the United States and 
Litin America, This month (January) 
fer three weeks Macy’s is staging a 
Latin American Fair, which the store 
believes will have far-reaching commer- 
cial, political, and cultural implications. 

Products for sale at the Latin Ameri- 
can Fair have been gathered by Macy’s 
buyers on trips to Latin ‘America to open 
up new sources of merchandise. The ordi- 
nary Latin American novelty merchan- 
dise is not being given a great deal of 
attention, but importance is focused on 
products made of Latin American raw 
materials designed for North American 
consumption, For instance, a wood-work- 
ing industry has been created in Brazil 
to supply Macy’s with woodenware. 
Macy’s has given specifications for such 
things as gloves, linens, socks, and wood- 
enware to be made in Latin America for 
sale in the United States. 

The Fair is being held on the fifth 
floor of Macy’s, and throughout the store 
decorations will be in the shape of the 
Inca Sun, a symbol of the Fair. The lay- 
out was planned to give visitors a com- 
posite picture of Latin American life. 
Architecture includes reproductions of 
famous gateways and building facades of 
Latin America, and the patio is a com- 
posite of all the squares in Rio de Janeiro. 

All twenty Latin American countries 
are represented in the Fair. Among the 
exhibits is shown the gold and emerald 
“Crown of the Andes.” Mate, coffee, and 
cocoa are served in the Fair’s cafe, and 
a continual program of music, lectures, 
movies, and entertainment is provided 
in the patio. 


2. Two Typewritersat One 
Desk Increase Output 


BY installing two typewriter platforms 
on a Convertible desk, the Studebaker 
Corporation has been able to step up 
typing production in the parts and ac- 
cessories division 29 per cent. Formerly 
the same girl typed both parts orders 
ind requisitions on one typewriter, and 
it was necessary to switch from one form 
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to the other in the typewriter, since two 
typewriters could not conveniently be 
used with conventional desk equipment. 
By using two typewriter platforms on a 
Convertible desk, with Electromatic type- 
writers installed on each platform, forms 
are made continuously in each machine. 
The typist needs only to swing from one 
machine to the other to type either form 
needed. The idea of using two typewriter 
platforms for the work in the parts and 
accessories division was a result of an 
analysis made of the system of typing 
orders. 

The Convertible desk, which was de 
scribed in more detail in the November 
1940 issue of American Business, is a 
new type office desk with interchangeable 
parts. A secretarial desk can be con 
verted into a clerical desk by removing the 
typewriter platform and installing a 
single drawer. By removing the space- 
saver top of a clerical desk and sub- 
stituting an executive top, an executive 
desk with a 91%-inch overhang on three 
sides can be effected. This type desk is 
particularly convenient when conferences 
are in session. Typewriter platforms can 


be installed on either the right or left 
side of any Convertible desk base, can 
be changed from side to side, or two 
platforms may be installed as in the 
above instance. 


3. Party Room Brings 
Women to Showroom 


IN THE December issue of American 
Business we described how the New York 
and Richmond Gas Company induces 
women to enter its display room by offer- 
ing to provide space for parties. S. L. 
Ham, owner of the Southampton (Long 
Island) Lumber Corporation, several 
years ago inaugurated such a plan, which 
has been operating successfully ever 
since. He had found that almost the only 
people who came into his lumber yard 
next to the Long Island Railroad Station 
were men, and he knew that women 
were the home buyers. 

Accordingly, he decided to provide an 
attractive meeting room large enough for 
150 people and several modern display 
rooms. He also obtained a projector for 
sound films, and arranged to get inter- 
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esting motion pictures from manufac- 
turers and film libraries. On meeting days 
displays of the most modern household 
equipment are arranged. 

Mr. Ham also distributes a booklet 
called Do You Know We Handle? which 
lists specialties particularly attractive 
to women. No prices are given in this 
booklet—its only purpose is to serve as 
a reminder. An ample supply of memo 
pages assures its being kept in a con- 
venient place in the kitchen. 


4. Acts as Clearing Agent 
For Electrical Supplies 


AS A service to wholesalers throughout 
the country, Jules J. Dreyfuss and Sons, 
factory representatives for electrical ma- 
terials in Miami, Florida, have offered to 
act as a clearing house for electrical sup- 
plies and merchandise. The plan is for 
any wholesaler to write to them, telling 
what goods he would like to buy, or if 
he is overstocked on certain items, what 
he wants to sell. The company will bring 
the buyer and the seller together. Due 
to the shortages of materials in the elec- 
trical industry, this plan will undoubtedly 
help to equalize stocks in an industry 
suffering from priority restrictions. 


5. File Speeds Finding 
Personnel Data 


THE installation of an Electrofile sys- 
tem in the personnel department of Chi- 
cago’s Marshall Field and Company is 
cutting down from 25 to 30 per cent of 
the time formerly used in assigning peo- 
ple to non-selling jobs and filling out 
their records. 

Even more important, the system makes 
it possible to send the best person avail- 
able for a job when an urgent call comes 
in, instead of relying on the memory for 
the best person who comes to mind. Im- 
mediate information is available on the 
job for which each part-time and perma- 
nent worker was hired, the job each 
worker prefers, and the jobs he could 
fill in emergency. 

Special cards are used for the Electro- 
file which are notched on the bottom, each 
notch indicating certain information. 
Buttons at the front of the file corre- 
spond to the notches on the cards, and 
by merely pressing a button or combi- 
nation of buttons, cards giving the in- 
formation wanted are pushed up. In this 
way the personnel department can dis- 
cover immediately how many: cash _in- 
spectors, for instance, are working on a 
certain day, how many are not working, 
but available. If all cash inspectors are 
working, another combination of buttons 
can be pressed to obtain the names of 
all workers in the same price group who 
are qualified for that work. In an emer- 
gency, any person might be drafted for 
a job, even though his price group is 
higher or lower. 

The new system is part of the store’s 
program to provide continuous work for 
all employees, and thus to make depart- 
ment store work more attractive in the 
curtailed labor market of today. This 


involves hiring fewer extras, and train. 
ing all workers in various jobs. 

“Our goal,” said J. W. Bowman of 
the personnel department, “is to know 
ahead of time how many people we have 
available for each job, how well each of 
these people could do the job, how m ny 
people are needed to supply emergency 
help for the whole store, and how to 
keep all of these people on full-time work 
even though they are extras being shifted 
from one department to another.” 


6. Aptitude Testing Used 
In Hiring Employees 


APTITUDE testing of prospective ein- 
ployees was started at the western (i- 
vision offices of the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company in the summer 
of 1938. Over two hundred individu.ls 
have been given the tests and about 
twenty-five new employees were hired on 
the basis of this testing. The testees were 
men for the specialized services of thie 
company: Insurance underwriters, p 
roll accountants, inspecting engineers. 'T ie 
large clerical force was not included in 
the testing program. 

R. E. Baker, office manager of the 
western division offices in Chicago, ex- 
presses full satisfaction with the results 
of this testing practice. Prior to its i 
troduction, he selection of en 
ployees was largely a matter of chance, 
based on the impression that the appli 
cant made on the interviewer. Often two 
interviewers would get very different im- 
pressions of the same applicant. As a 
result, only about 50 per cent of the 
hired men would prove well fitted for 
their jobs. 

The complete testing program includes 
aptitude tests and a determination of 
certain personality traits which have a 
bearing on the type of work a person is 
best fitted for. The results are inter- 
preted in a comprehensive report which, 
Mr. Baker is convinced, offers the em 
ployer not an impression but an objec 
tive measurement of the individual’s ca- 
pacities. However, since the administra- 
tion and interpretation of these tests are 
often quite complicated, they must be ad- 
ministered by people specially trained 
for the job of aptitude and personality 
testing. 

The practice of pre-testing employees 
may sometimes appear fairly expensive 
In one case, for example, five men had 
to be tested before one was approved 
for a particular job by the administra 
tors of the tests. However, in view of the 
valuable service of the individual finally 
selected for the job, Mr. Baker has found 
that this is in the long run the more 
economical procedure. 

Aptitude testing is also of benefit to 
the employee since he can be placed ir 
work most fitted for his talents and per 
sonality. Mr. Baker offers an exampl 
of one young man who was hired origi 
nally for a relatively inferior job. Hi 
aptitude tests indicated high sales tal 
ents. He was given the needed oppor 
tunity and rapid promotions followed. H 
proved an excellent underwriter. 


says, 
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New, Low Cost 
Visible Index 


LINKADEX is the name of a new 
visible record made by Norwood Prod- 
ucts Company. Linkadex can be used in 
any standard filing cabinet or binder 
which salesmen may carry. As many as 
500 prospect slips may be used in a stand- 
rd one-inch ring binder. Each slip or 
card is independently hinged in overlap- 
ping, visible form, so that both sides may 
be used for posting or reference without 
emoval from the file or binder. 

Cards are attached to a die-cut inter- 
king strip in such a way as to form a 
inge. The strips are linked together mak- 
ing a chain from which the cards hang 
in overlapping form, with part of each 
exposed, They may be unlinked and re- 
laced at will to allow for adding and 
removing of slips. 

Present card indexes can be made 
isible and either the top or the bottom 
f the card may be used for the index. 
lt is not at all necessary to reindex the 
-ecord in converting old card indexes. 
Permanent signals may be placed in the 
isible margin or temporary metal sig- 
nals may be used. Such signals may be 
used on the front or back of a card. 


Film for Protecting 
Index Cards 


SEAL, INCORPORATED, has _intro- 
duced to the market a new sealing film, 
“Life Extension Film,” for preserving 
the life of index cards and papers. The 
film is applied to cards with heat, either 
an ordinary electric iron or a Kard- 
welder produced by Seal, Incorporated. 
\fter the film has been applied, the 
printed matter which has been covered 
seems even clearer than before. The Life 
Extension Film does not deteriorate or 
discolor with age and comes in sheets 
up to 151% by 20 inches. In offices where 
ecards are referred to frequently, this 
film can save much retyping of worn 
cards and annoyance caused by using 
frayed records. 
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Washfountain with Non- 
Splashing Feature 


LEG pressure controls the flow of water 
in the new washfountain designed by 
Standard Washroom Equipment Com- 
pany. Spray heads work from the rim of 
the washfountain, throwing water toward 
the center of the unit and preventing 
splash. Leg pads may be seen on the 
outside of the unit illustrated above. Ten 
workers can be accommodated at the 
washfountain at a time instead of the 
customary eight. Two other models are 
also available in the company’s “Mercury” 
line. One is a single control model in 
which all ten spray heads are controlled 
in one place. The third model has indi- 
vidual hand control in which each spray 
head is individually controlled by a half- 
turn of the spray head. All three models 
come in 54- and 36-inch diameters and 
are equipped with automatic temperature 
control valves. Construction is of pre 
cast marble (terrazzo) and all surfaces 
of the bowl, rim, and pedestal are fully 
ground and polished. 


Floor Model Air 
Circulator 


ILLUSTRATED at right is the largest 
of the Kisco line of “Circular” units. It 
is called the “Utility,” has a capacity of 
4,200 cubic feet per minute, and comes 
in a two-tone rich bronze finish. A smaller 
model in size, the “Lo-Air,” has the same 
capacity, but does not stand as high. 
“Whirlaway” and “Whirlwind” models 
have a reduced capacity of 3,200 c.f.m. 


and are built into the same frames as 
the Lo-Air and Utility. All models are 
furnished with a_ three-speed control. 
These air circulators are constructed 
with a fan which picks up the cool air 
from the floor, draws it upward until it 
hits the plate under the top of the unit. 
From here the air is pushed out in all 
directions at the same time. 





easy as this! 


At New York’s Grand Central Ter- 
minal just toss your bag to a porter 
and say “Hotel Roosevelt” ... He’ll 
escort you through our private pas- 
sageway, direct to the Roosevelt 
lobby . . . Time-saving convenience 
and complete comfort ... Satisfying 
meals . . . Attractive rooms with 
bath from $4.50. 


HOTEL 


RROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
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Better see Wheeldex adv. page 53 





LETTER RACK 


Saves time. Clears your desk 
for action. A place for every 
paper. Needed on every desk. 
( ) Letter Size $5.50 | F.O.B. 
( ) Cap Size $6.50 | Factory 
Check size and quantity de- 
sired. Send your order today. 


Currier Manufacturing Co. 


21 N. W. Terminal Building 


Olive Green Art Steel Minneapolis, Minn. 











Cut Costs with 


DARTNELL FORMS 


Save Time and Money 


SALEsMAN’s APPLICATION BLanxk — Used 
by more than 3,000 concerns to find weak 
points in applicants for positions as sales- 
men. A four-page form embodying the 
best features of many forms. 814x11 in. 


Other Dartnell forms are: General Appli- 
cation Blanks; Expense Account Forms; 
Automobile Expense Books; Auto Ex- 
pense Blanks; Salesmen’s Reference 
Forms. 


Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Inexpensive Window 
Ventilator 


NEWEST product of Philco Corporation 
is the window ventilator which brings in 
as much as 475 cubic feet of clean, fresh, 
filtered air per minute. The exact amount 
of outside air desired can be controlled 
by a turn of a knob. Stale, smoky air can 
be exhausted at the rate of 110 cubic feet 
per minute, and air already in the room 
recirculated at 185 cubic feet per minute. 
The cabinet is made of walnut and meas- 
ures 1114 inches high, 14 inches deep, and 
1634 inches wide. Sales effort on this unit 
is being directed to business executives, 
lawyers, doctors, and dentists. It sells for 
less than $50. 


Plastic Fluorescent 
Lighting Fixture 


ONE of the newest applications of plas- 
tics to come to the editor’s attention is the 
“Day-Lume” fluorescent fixtures made by 
Day-Brite Lighting Inc. The fixture 
shown is the suspended direct-indirect 
type. The plastic ends give a two-tone 
appearance, graduated from dark at the 
top center to light at the edges, and side 
panels are of plastic of high transmis- 














sion. This fixture comes in two sizes, 46 
inches long for 40-watt fluorescent lamp 
and 60 inches for 100-watt lamps. Th: 
same design is also available in fixtures 
designed for direct ceiling mounting fo: 
four and eight 48-inch, 40-watt fluorescent 
lamps. 

Day-Brite is also producing a “Kings 
way” line of continuous fluorescent fix 
tures for direct ceiling mounting varying 
in length from 2 feet to 8 feet with 
total wattages of from 40 to 240 watts 
Any number of Kingsway units may be 
coupled together to form the length of 
fixture needed. Cylinders for this line of 
fluorescent fixtures are fluted glass and 
are constructed in the 2-foot length for 
easy access to the interior of the unit. 


Safety Goggles for 
Use in Factories 


WITH the necessity for keeping work- 
men out of the hospital and on the job 
becoming daily more important in the 
production race against time, safety de- 
vices to prevent industrial injury are 
being widely sought by manufacturers. 

New type safety goggles have been put 
on the market by Univis Lens Company 
and Chicago Eye Shield Company. Univis 
Lens Company is making a rimless-type 
safety spectacle designed for use by su- 
pervisors, checkers, inspectors, mainte- 
nance men, and visitors who are exposed 
to eye hazards in plants. This goggle does 
not pit and is equipped with the com- 
pany’s special material (not glass) Tulca 
Safety Lenses. 

The Chicago Eye Shield Company’s new 
“Comfort Bridge” goggle is constructed 
with a pad-equipped plastic bridge which 
is secured to the frame at four points, 
two on each side. Lenses may be of the 
company’s Cesco hardened 50-mm. speci- 
fications or of a drop oval shape. The 
goggle is available in three bridge 
widths. 
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Easiness VPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





How Paper Products 
Speed Victory 


ACCESSORIES to aid in Victory 
production are the subject of a folder 
being distributed by Dennison Manu- 
uring Company. The folder, Paper 
ducts for Defense Contracts, shows a 
iber of the company’s products now 
ig used to speed production by prime 
! subcontractors and the government. 
such things are illustrated as bomb and 
ie tags, system and routing tags, 
ter stamps used by the Treasury De- 
rtment in its drive to sell Defense 
imps and Bonds, paper lanterns used 
y weather bureau stations in making ob- 
ervations for the Air Corps, paper para- 
ites for flares, and paper primer discs 
for shells. This folder might suggest to 
the Victory manufacturer uses of paper 
products which would be helpful to his 
production efforts. 


Instructions on Sealing 
Procedures 


THE Hinde and Dauch Paper Company 
has just issued the first booklet in its 
“Little Packaging Library,” called How 
to Seal Corrugated Shipping Bowes. In- 
formation in the booklet is based on 
Hinde and Dauch’s experience in sealing 
all types of shipping containers. It points 
out where and why principles of simpli- 
fication can be applied to sealing opera- 
tions to prevent waste of materials and 
loss from damage in shipment, reduce 
sealing costs, and speed operations in the 
shipping department. The most efficient 
methods for sealing with adhesives, gum- 
med tape, staples or stitches, and wires 
or straps are presented in a concise, in- 
formative style. 


Shows Ways Machine 
Tools Are Used 


PRODUCTION short cuts in using ma- 
hine tools are shown in a booklet put 
out by the Delta Manufacturing Com- 
ny, New Wings for Production. Delta- 
Milwaukee machine tools, of course, ap- 
ear in each illustration showing how 
iy are used in various aviation plants, 
h as Bendix, Cessna, Brewster, and 
cobs, but in almost every illustration 
time-saving production idea or short 
cul is shown. Many of these ideas are 
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adaptable to other uses. For instance, 
several pictures illustrate how the Delta- 


| 


Milwaukee machines mounted on portable | 


carriages save time in the factory, since 


different groupings are quickly obtain- 


able. 


Booklets Tell About 
Civilian Defense 


WE grant you that mention of these 
booklets, with one exception, is going a 
little far afield for Amrnican Business, 
but, nevertheless, we feel that every bit 





of publicity that can be given to them | 


should be published. We are talking about 


a series of booklets published by the | 


United States Office of Civilian Defense. 
The only one which actually deserves 


mention in this department is called Pro- | 
tection of Industrial Plants and Public | 
Buildings. It tells how to protect against | 
the effects of bombings, how to establish | 


fire fighting forces, police services, medi- 
cal services, and maintenance services. A 


two-page organization chart shows how | 


protection services should be coordinated 
within a plant. An appendix lists the 
equipment needed by a fire watcher sta- 
tion and a utility control squad, as well 
as the duties of a squad. 

This booklet is free, as are Air Raid 
Warning System, Emergency Medical 
Service for Civilian Defense, and Civilian 
Protection. The following booklets are 
sold: A Handbook for Air Raid Wardens, 
10 cents; Suggestions for States and 
Local Fire Defense, 10 cents; and Pro- 
tective Construction, 25 cents. The OCD 
also publishes an OCD News Letter is- 
sued at irregular intervals whenever there 
is anything to be told. All may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 


Visual Lesson in Filing 
Found in Booklet 


PREPARED primarily for a promo- 
tion piece to be distributed by Yawman 
and Erbe salesmen to filing equipment 
prospects, the little booklet Js Your File 
Really Efficient? is actually an instruc- 
tion guide and a complete explanation of 


the alphabetical system of filing. It is a | 


miniature filing system or demonstrator, 
and by going through its pages, which 


simulate file folders, one can readily | 
learn just how such a filing system should | 


be maintained. Indexing, time division 
under alphabetical headings, “out” and 
cross reference plans, and the use of in- 
dividual folders are explained. 


Catalog of Fluorescent 
Fixtures 


AS WELL as showing a complete line 
of standard and custom-built fluorescent 
fixtures, The Ultimate in Fluorescent 
Lighting, the new catalog of the Frink 
Corporation, gives considerable informa- 
tion concerning problems arising with 
fluorescent lighting. Formulas for find- 
ing the number of lamp lumens required 
and for the number of luminaires to be 
installed are given. Along with these 


formulas are printed tables showing spac- | 


ing between fixtures required for six 
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WHEELDEX 


CARD 
FILES 


SAVE 
TIME 
MONEY 
ond SPACE 


WHEELDEX SPEEDS 


OFFICE PRODUCTION 
Some of the 30 efficient Wheeldex files 


can surely save precious time and dol- 
lars for you, too (regardless of your 
present equipment). Wheeldex is profit- 
ably applied to nearly every reference 
and direct posted card record. 
Speedy delivery of equipment and 
supplies to meet your needs. 


WHEELDEX 
MFG.CO. 


New York, N.Y. 








Not available through dealers. Suld direct only. 


WANTS NEW JOB 


30, Protestant, likes hard work and 
responsibilities. Resourceful—can find 
things to do without being told. Accus- 
tomed to overtime in emergencies. 
Now aiding executive vice-president 
in cost control, co-ordinating depart- 
mental activities, studying methods of 
assuring profits. @ Came up through 
advertising, sales and sales manage- 
ment (market analysis studies, sales 
control methods, front line selling, 
preparation of direct mail and magazine 
advertising). @ Has been closely asso- 
ciated with leading management and 
personnel engineer for two years. Saw 
production increased five times; sales 
doubled by proper market analysis. 
Watched disrupted organization be- 
come smooth running group of execu- 
tives and employes. @ Job desired is as 
assistant to responsible executive in 
sales or administrative department. 
Address Box 500, American Business, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








l\E yo SELL IN ST. LOWIS 
SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK/ 








Now, in one pocket-size 
book, a comprehensive 
picture of the St. Louis 


|} market. Includes facts on 


retail, wholesale and manu- 
facturing businesses. Write 
on your business letter- 
head, Hotel Mayfair, 836 
St. Charles Street. Over 
50% of rooms $3.50 or less, 
single;$5.00or less,double. 
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Photo Copying Machine 





a 


NOT GET OUR 

SAMPLES AND 

IDEAS FOR A : 

FITTING ANNIVERSARY SEAL TO USE ON YOUR 
OUTGOING MAIL? ANNIVERSARIES ¢TREN THEN 
GOOD-wWIiLL. PUBLICIZE THEM MORE. 


- THE FOXON COMPANY - 


242 WEST PARK ST., PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
EMBOSSED FOIL SEALS + TAGS + DISPLAYS 





Steel Guide Tabs 


SOLVE COPYING PROBLEMS 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHY 
EASILY! ECONOMICALLY! 


SPEEDS UP 
OFFICE AND PLANT PRODUCTION 


Photocopies, made in a few minutes, save 
hours on rush jobs—reproduce photographi- 
cally everything on original. Rectigraph 
photocopies blueprints, contracts, documents, 
photos, charts, plans, ete., in actual, reduced 
or enlarged size—eliminates bottlenecks, saves 
time, avoids loss, saves postage. Easy low- 
cost operation. 
Get the complete facts now! 


k= WRITE 600 HALOID ST., ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


HE HALOID COMPAN 





Paper Drills 








it them off 
and substitute 


Are Your Guide Tabs 
BROKEN? wx 





Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing 
2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, ('.S. and foreign. or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
5,500 used by Georgia Railroud Bank 
Augusta, Ga. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 341, Exeter, Nebr. 





Advertising Novelties 





“ATTRACTIVE ART ADVERTISING” 
IDEAS CREATED 
EXCLUSIVE ART CALENDARS 
Blotters — Novelties — Leather 
“Positive Point” Mechanical Pencils 
ADVERTISERS PUBLISHING CO. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 

Cable Address: Advertisers—Ann Arbor 
Inquiries Invited 





House Organs 


FY 7” ORG. 


SPECIALIZING ON MAGA- 
zines makes it possible for you to 
obtain your house organ, employ- 
ee’s magazine, etc., at less than 
one-half usual prices. Free sam- 
ples, particulars, etc. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
PRESS 
623 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 























Drills Full Inch 
of paper 


"SPINNIT” 


hand power 


PAPER DRIL 


$3750 
EXTRA BITS 
$3 each 


413 


Chip Disposal 
12’x 18" Table 
Adj. Gauges 


485 HAGUE STREET 


PRODUCTS 
INC. ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


EASA 


ATTACHMENTS: 
SLITTER $6.50 SLOTTER $7.50 
Plugs in like drill bit 
ELECTRIC ‘“‘SPINNIT”’’ $57.50 

















Steel Signals 





THIS 
CARD 
; OF 
) SAMPLES 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 


<(Eas Ansonia, Conn. 
Cs aa FILE 
SIGNALS 





Send today for the new Dartnell 
Prize Book —Just off the press! 


different types of Frink fluorescent fiy. 
tures, lumen output of fluorescent lar Ips, 
the various types of Barkon-Frink fluo. 
rescent luminaires available with their 
candlepower distribution, coefficients of 
utilization which are used in the formu. 
las, and a chart showing the footcani(les 
needed for various types of work. In- 
stallation pictures illustrate  Linolite 
fixtures in offices, salesrooms and dep rt- 
ments, drafting rooms, industrial pla) ts, 
and banks. 


Facts and Figures on 


Glass Block 


GLASS block, a comparatively rec: nt 
building material to enter the constr 

tion field, has proved itself superior ad 
more desirable on many points, only © 1e 
of which is appearance. To show the ; 

vantages of Insulux, Owens-Illinois Gless 
Company’s glass block, three industri.) 
folders have been prepared on _ heatiny, 
lighting, and maintenance as they e 
affected by glass block construction. The 
folder on maintenance deals with the 
problems of sash corrosion, high windcw 
cleaning costs, high painting costs, and 
the infiltration of dust and dirt. The d 

cussion on light shows by diagrams how 
glass block diffuses light, eliminating 
glare and increasing penetration of da 

light deeper into a room. The third 
folder treats the subjects of heat loss, 
drafts near outside walls, condensation, 
and excessive cooling loads. These three 
folders contain a great deal of factual 
information on construction problems. 


Booklet About 
Fences 


ONE of the most elementary, but one of 
the most important, precautions which 
should be taken against sabotage is the 
construction of fences and guards to keep 
out prowlers. To show some of the uses 
to which fence can be put, Page Fence 
produced a_ booklet, 
Fence Facts, illustrating some _ typical 
installations. While almost all of them 
are non-industrial 


Association has 


applications, they, 
nevertheless, serve to show the protec 
tion which can be afforded by fencing and 
the different types of fence available. 


About New Method 
Of Motor Control 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., describes its 
“Unitrol” method of motor control in 
booklet by that name. The booklet ex 
plains the theory of Unitrol, which is 
applying the idea of standardized cub 
cles to make control centers, rather th: 
making each cubicle control center a 
cording to individual specifications. Th 
company has worked out this idea so that 
Unitrol means simply an assembling o! 
various sizes of units by sections, ver 
much as lockers can be assembled. T! 
booklet is a complete explanation of U1 
trol, together with a number of install 
tion pictures and drawings showing h¢ 
it can be applied. ; 
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Linclite Harry K. Goonatt, Classified Advertising Manager 
de i rt- 
4 A ill pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read these boldface type and centered—3$1.00. White space $1.00 per agate line 
pia: ts, announcements. Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can Display Classified. 1 inch: $14.00; % inch: $7.00. $12.00 and $6.30 respec 
present the full facts of his proposition by mail. If you have something tively on 12 time contract. Terms: Cash with order unless credit references 
to advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is small. are submitted and approved. Forms close 20th of preceding month. Pub- 
'ES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word. First line in six point lished Ist of month of issue. 
> 1wac 7 ‘ar ; “« Teare 
Letterhead Specialists Executives Wanted For Multigraph Users 
rec: nt WHERE CAN YOU BEAT IT! F MULTIGRA®*H TYPE 
str 1) GENUINE ENGRAVED LETTER- SALARIED POSITIONS EVERY FONT is carried in stock and is made 
H! ADS. Two colors. Size 8%4x11”. Engravec 9 $25 from a hard foundry metal, assuring the cus- 
IP aad ( 20-pound | Engraver's i Parchment. $ 2,500 0% vs 000 tomer of a clear, sharp appearance and perfect 
lv © 1 s of die 7” wide. Only $13.50 per 1000. This thoroughly ors anized advertising serv- alignment—these are of vital importance for 
1e Q ntity discounts on larger quantities. Free ice of 32 years’ recognized standing and any printed matter. Send for catalog A contain- 
yl ' i proof. No charge for engraving your new reputation carries on preliminary nego- ing 40 pages of modern type faces, borders and 
Glass phite. W ant to see samples—they’re FREE for tiations for positions of the caliber indi- specials; including printer’s type for the Flexo 
istri) t asking. Use your present letterhead. Write cated above, through a procedure _indi- or No. 59 typesetter. 
ee ¥. B. T. SHERK, Letterhead Specialist vidualized to each client’s personal re- MULTIGRAPHERS COMPOSING CO., INC. 
atin y 308 Buchanan Street N. W. Room 10 quirements. Several weeks are required to 638 S. Federal St., Chicago, Il 
e Washington, D. C. negotiate and each individual must finance rate polbnice Mi cc oC 
_ the moderate cost of his own campaign. ss ° 
Tia ° A aihenal . rO- d TTISING 2 Ss 
cn € Incorporating Services Retaining fee provects d by refund oir Advert ti ing Agencies 
r the vision as stipulated in our agreement. . —- memaecenceen . . 
pal . Identity is covered and, if employed, pres- YOUR AGENTS, mail order advertisement 
ndow Dp’ LAWARE CHARTERS: Complete service ent position protected. If your salary has inserted all newspapers, magazines. Publish- 
and $ Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, been $2,500 or more, send only name and ers’ rates) MARTIN ADVERTISING AGEN- 
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from new type bookkeeping service. 
ASCO, Box 1468, Springfield, Mass. 


Rubber Stamps 


USHIONED, 3 lines 35 cents, two inches long, 
EDERICH COMPANY, Box 412-P, East 
‘ittsburgh, Pa. 


Books ef All Kinds 


NY BOOK (Rare, Out-of-Print, Foreign) 
omptly supplied! Lowest prices! Send for 
REE bargain catalogs! OLD PROF’S BOOK 
SHOP, 716 Arcadia Court, Pontiac, Mich. 
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checks through us for your addressing 
empty envelopes YOUR lists, if responsive. 
RUSH FULL DETAILS ABOUT YOUR LISTS 
MOSELY 


230 (AB-1) Congress St., Boston 


For Advertisers 








Mr. Classified Advertiser: Ask for proof of 
profitable results obtained from classified ad- 
vertising in AMERICAN BUSINESS, Address: 
Harry K. Goodall, C. A. M., 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago. 





Mimeographing 





IN MIMEOGRAPHING - 


SPECIALISTS 


Form letters, price-lists, etc. 24-hour service. 
LEM’S LETTER SERVICE, 5712 Stanton, 
Detroit. 





Used Office Machines 


Addressograph, 





Multigraph, 


MIMEOGRAPH, 
Send for FREE bargain 


Folder, Dictaphone. 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bidg., Chicago. 


















... HERE’S HOW! 


emplar 
DUROLead* SB 
PENCILS = =" 


LAST MUCH LONGER THAN 
ORDINARY PENCILS... 
IT’S A FACT, BECAUSE 


THIS 
CAN'T 
HAPPEN ) 


eas, 
When You / Ge port 
Write With a 


“Tolar wae DURO Lead ” 
UNBREAKABLE! 


Try to BREAK the Point 
—ask your Stationer for 
FREE Test Samples or 
Write to Dept. AB42 on 
Your Business Letterhead. 


RELIANCE PENCIL CORP. 


Manufacturers — Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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Better see Wheeldex adv. page 53 


THE SPECTER OF SABOTAGE. By 
Blayney F. Matthews. Too many of us 
think of sabotage as connected only with 
an occasional blowing up of an arms 
plant, a powder plant, or a shell loading 
plant. But there is, unfortunately, more 
to it than that. Right now, with troop 
trains moving west, blowing up or wreck- 
ing of two or three bridges across the 
Missouri or the Mississippi Rivers would 
cause serious delays and greatly hamper 
our Victory effort. Nor is the damage to 
bridges the only possible or probable 
effort of our enemies. There are fires, ex- 
plosions, damage to power plants and 
power lines, damage to communication 
and water systems, as well as all forms 
of sabotage to production, which, of 
course, includes damage to plants. The 
author of this book has made a careful 
study of all different types of sabotage 
and has shown how easy it is to damage 
our national resources. He has drawn on 
England’s experience with plant protec- 
tion, protection against fires and explo- 
sions, and the book is packed with in- 
formation which should be valuable to 
all business men. We suggest that a copy 
of this book be placed in the hands of 
factory and plant superintendents, main- 
tenance men, guards, and others charged 
with the responsibility of defending your 
property against sabotage, fires, acci- 
dents, or invasion. Lymanhouse. $3.00. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING CON- 
TRACTS. In studying the work of vari- 
ous companies with labor men, in being 
present at a number of labor negotiations, 
and reporting many different labor cases, 
it has always been surprising to the writer 
that the men on labor’s side nearly al- 
ways made a better presentation of their 
cases than did management. They seemed 
to know their business better; they 
seemed to know the history of the labor 
movement better; and they seemed to 
think of things just a moment or two 
before those things occurred to manage- 
ment. We think that, in some companies 
at least, there ought to be one man as- 
signed to the job of studying collective 








NEW BOOKS /, 2. 


bargaining. If such a man exists in your 
business, we unhesitatingly recommend 
this book, which deals with the technic ye 
of negotiation and administration, id 
which catalogs hundreds of clauses wh ch 
have been incorporated in collective b. + 
gaining contracts. There are litera’|, 
hundreds of such clauses. An extrem: |y 
valuable reference work. The Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc. $7.50. 


FEDERAL TAX COURSE. By Geor ve 
T. Altman. This is a loose-leaf book, in 
a flexible ring binder. Its scope covers t\\e 
entire system of federal internal revenie 
including excess profits tax, capital sto k 
tax, declared value excess profits tax, g 
tax, estate tax, and excise taxes. The bork 
is, of course, based on the new 193] 
Revenue Act. An especially useful sev- 
tion of the book is a series of problems, 
with solutions, which shows the various 
features of the federal tax laws in ac- 
tion. Included are filled-in return forms 
and practice exercises in the preparation 
of forms. Full official texts of the income 
and excise tax regulations are arranged 
for quick reference. The contents are or- 
ganized by divisions with guide cards. 
Commerce Clearing House, inc. $10.00. 


THE ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF AD 
VERTISING. By Neil H. Borden. Ar- 
riving too late for anything like the 
comprehensive review it deserves, this 
book of more than 900 pages is unques- 
tionably the most exhaustive study of ad 
vertising economics ever put between 
two covers. The study was made possible 
by a gift of Mrs. Alfred W. Erickson to 
the Harvard Business School as a me- 
morial to her husband. In eight parts, the 
book covers development and use of ad- 
vertising by business men, effect of ad 
vertising on the demand for services and 
products, effect of advertising on costs, 
relation of advertising to prices, effect of 
advertising on quality, effect of advertis 
ing on investment, and the ethical aspects 
of advertising. A more extended review 
will be published in a later issue. Rich 
ard D. Irwin, Inc. $5.00. 
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| believe it would be very interesting for 
our men who travel these states to read 
the article, and no doubt they can pass 
on some very fine information to their 
customers. Will you please send copies 
of your January issue to our four sales- 
men, whose names I am listing?—Lron- 
arp Praetzer, Pfaelzer Brothers, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


We Stand 
Corrected 


To te Editor: 

U.der the heading of “Where to Get 
Car) on Ribbons” in the Letters and Com- 
men’ Department of your January issue 
you listed five companies which the in- 


quir r could contact to get hectograph 
cari on ribbons for spirit duplication. 
er ups you did not know that the Ralph 
¢. oxhead Corporation, manufacturer 


of xe Vari-Typer Composing Machine, 
has the most practical attachment for 
wri. og spirit duplicating master copies. 
1 cause of the simplicity of this at- 
tac) nent only one carbon ribbon is need- 
ed |» write on the back of the paper. A 
lig) illuminates through the paper 
ma! ng it possible to read each character 
isi is written—Watrer Hanson, Vari- 
Ty) rv Sales and Service, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Where to Get Letterheads 

Designed 

To ire 
We are wondering if you could tell us 

the names of some companies that design 


letterheads.—-Curas. R. Basu, J. S. Bash 
and Sons, Champaign, Illinois. 


Editor: 


Me. Basttr: The Universal Lithograph- 
ing Company, 4321 Diversey Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, and the Nahm Photo- 
gravure Company, 352 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, make a specialty of design- 
ing letterheads. 


Again—Who Makes 
Paper Shredders? 
To the Editor: 
lease give me the address of the 
maker of paper shredders, such as you 
reter to in your January issue in the 
irticle, “These Ideas Will Cut Costs in 
19t2."—Rvupotpu Tenk, president, Tenk 
Hourdware Company, Quincy, Illinois. 
In. Tenk: The Kravan Machinery 
Corporation, 51 East 42nd Street, New 
York, New York, makes paper shredding 
tichinery, 


Cutting Delivery Costs 
Saves Money 


the Editor: 

Having just read your article that ap- 
irs in the January issue of AMERICAN 
sinEss, “These Ideas Will Cut Costs in 
12,” I would like to congratulate you 
a well planned and timely article. 

{In a lot of ways it certainly fits into 
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“Remember Pearl Harbor—drop one for me!” was the prayer of every 
American when he saw this news photo of Air Corps boys loading the 
bomb bays of a huge Boeing Flying Fortress. “Keep ’em flying” is no 
longer a slogan—it’s a promise to every man in uniform. This is every- 
body’s war—there are duties for every individual—every business. 


— 


Buy Defense Bonds for your business — as well as for personal investment. 
Save metals, paper, rubber and other strategic materials . . 

One precious material that can mever be reclaimed is lost time. To 
create extra time, take a tip from Boeing Aircraft Co., where unlimited 
production schedules demand herculean effort from every man and 
woman in the “front office” as well as the shop. (Boeing exceeded pro- 
duction schedules unbelievably for December.) 

“We use every tool that can speed Flying Fortresses on their way,” 
says T. E. “Tory” Gamlen, project engineer of the famous Boeing Flying 
Fortress. “By dictating letters, orders, memoranda, etc., to Ediphones we 
save time, promote office efficiency and cut out costly interruptions.” 

Executives using Ediphones turn out an estimated 100,000 extra man- 
hours of accomplishment per day. Secretaries become assistants. Nerve- 


strain is minimized—waste motion 
eliminated. Discover how Edi- 
phone Voice Writing adds to your 


efficiency. Phone “Ediphone” (your city) 
or write Dept. A2, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, N. J., or Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. 





EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 

For All Dictation 




















Photo Copying Machine 





_ 


NOT GET OUR 

SAMPLES AND 

IDEAS FOR A ‘ 

FITTING ANNIVERSARY SEAL TO USE ON YOUR 
OUTGOING MAIL? ANNIVERSARIES U STRENGTHEN 
GOOD-WILL. PUBLICIZE wey MORE. 


THE FOXON COMPA 


242 WEST PARK ST., PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
EMBOSSED FOIL SEALS + TAGS + DISPLAYS 





Steel Guide Tabs 


SOLVE COPYING PROBLEMS 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHY 
EASILY! ECONOMICALLY! 


OFFICE AND PLANT PRODUCTION 


Photocopies, made in a few minutes, save 
hours on rush jobs—reproduce photographi- 
eally everything on original. Rectigraph 
photocopies blueprints, contracts, documents, 
photos, charts, plans, etc., in actual, reduced 
or enlarged size—eliminates bottlenecks, saves 
time, avoids loss, saves postage. Easy low- 
cost operation. 
Get the complete facts now! 


k= WRITE 600 HALOID ST., ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 








Paper Drills 








Are Your Guide Tabs , 
BROKEN ? i poi 


Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing 
2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, ('.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firims on 30 days trial. Price list free. 

ueonne 5 or less) 2 cents each 

,500 used by Georgia Railroad Bank 

Augusta, Ga. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 341, Exeter, Nebr. 





Advertising Novelties 


Drills Full Inch 
of paper 


"SPINNIT” 


hand power 


PAPER DRILL 


$3750 


EXTRA BITS 
3 each 


Chip Disposal 
12°x 18" Table 
Adj. Gauges 


485 HACVE STREET 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


LASSC PRODUCTS 

ATTACHMENTS: 

SLITTER $6.50 SLOTTER $7.50 
Plugs in like drill bit 


ELECTRIC “SPINNIT’’ $57.50 

















Steel Signals 





“ATTRACTIVE ART ADVERTISING” 
IDEAS CREATED 
EXCLUSIVE ART CALENDARS 
Blotters — Novelties — Leather 
“Positive Point” Mechanical Pencils 
ADVERTISERS PUBLISHING CO. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 

Cable Address: Advertisers—Ann Arbor 
Inquiries Invited 





House Organs 





Ex 





SPECIALIZING ON MAGA- 

zines makes it possible for you to 

obtain your house organ, employ- 

ee’s magazine, etc., at less than 

one-half usual prices, Free sam- 

ples, particulars, etc. 

NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 

PRESS 

623 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatiec reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free; no obligation. 


COOKS. 


Send today for the new Dartnell 
Prize Book —Just off the press! 


Ansonia, Conn. 
ort FILE 
s” SIGNALS 





different types of Frink fluorescent fix. 
tures, lumen output of fluorescent lamps, 
the various types of Barkon-Frink fluo 
rescent luminaires available with their 
candlepower distribution, coefficients of 
utilization which are used in the forin- 
las, and a chart showing the footcani(les 
needed for various types of work. In- 
stallation pictures illustrate  Linvlite 
fixtures in offices, salesrooms and depsrt- 
ments, drafting rooms, industrial pla: ts, 
and banks. 


Facts and Figures on 
Glass Block 


GLASS block, a comparatively rec: :it 
building material to enter the constr 
tion field, has proved itself superior ; 
more desirable on many points, only © 1e 
To show the 
vantages of Insulux, Owens-Illinois Gli <s 
Company’s glass block, three industri] 
folders have been prepared on heatiny, 
lighting, and maintenance as they 
affected by glass block construction. 1 
folder on maintenance deals with i 
problems of sash corrosion, high wind«\ 


of which is appearance. 


cleaning costs, high painting costs, and 
the infiltration of dust and dirt. The d 

cussion on light shows by diagrams how 
glass block diffuses light, eliminating 
glare and increasing penetration of da 

light deeper into a room. The third 
folder treats the subjects of heat loss 
drafts near outside walls, condensation, 
and excessive cooling loads. These three 
folders contain a great deal of factual 
information on construction problems. 


Booklet About 
Fences 


ONE of the most elementary, but one of 
the most important, precautions which 
should be taken against sabotage is the 
construction of fences and guards to kee) 
out prowlers. To show some of the uses 
to which fence can be put, Page Fence 
Association has produced a_ booklet, 
Fence Facts, illustrating some typical 
installations. While almost all of them 
are non-industrial applications, they, 
nevertheless, serve to show the protec 
tion which can be afforded by fencing and 
the different types of fence available. 


About New Method 
Of Motor Control 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., describes its 
“Unitrol” method of motor control in 
booklet by that name. The booklet ex 
plains the theory of Unitrol, which is 
applying the idea of standardized cub 
cles to make control centers, rather tha: 
making each cubicle control center a 
cording to individual specifications. Th 
company has worked out this idea so that 
Unitrol means simply an assembling o! 
various sizes of units by sections, ver 
much as lockers can be assembled. T! 
booklet is a complete explanation of U1 
trol, together with a number of install 
tion pictures and drawings showing ho 
it can be applied. ; 
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invite Harry K. Goonatt, Classified Advertising Manager 

pd It will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read these boldface type and centered—$1.00. White space $1.00 per agate line 
da ’ announcements. Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can Display Classified. 1 inch: $14.00; % inch: $7.00. $12.00 and $6.30 respec- 


tively on 12 time contract. Terms: Cash with order unless credit references 


present the full facts of his proposition by mail. If you have something 
to advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is small. 
RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word, First line in six point 


are submitted and approved. Forms close 20th of preceding month. Pub- 
lished Ist of month of issue. 





Letterhead Specialists 


Executives Wanted 


For Multigraph Users 

















MULTIGRAPH TYPE 

















"eC: WHERE CAN YOU BEAT IT! i. : 
~ AJ ‘ Ty 
str Bg bhp ay Smeag d ta _——. SALARIED I OSITIONS EVERY FONT is carried in stock and is made 
H! ADS. Two colors. Size 5’72x - Engravec 29 5 POF from a hard foundry metal, assuring the cus- 
ra 20-pound Engraver’s White Parchment. $2,500 to $25,000 tomer of a clear, sharp appe arance and De rfect 
y ¢ s of die 7” wide. Only $13.50 per 1000. This thoroughly organized advertising serv- alignment—these ari vital importance for 
> (: vntity discounts on larger quantities. Free ice of 32 years’ recognized standing and any printed matter. Send for catalog A contain- 
= proof. No charge for engraving your new reputation carries on preliminary nego- ing 40 pages of modern type faces, borders and 
Gl " W ant to see samples—they’re F REE for tiations for positions of the caliber indi- specials; including printer's type for the Flexo 
str asking. Use your present letterhead. Write cated above, through a procedure indi- or No. 59 typesetter. 
oe y- B. T. SHERK, Letterhead Specialist vidualized to each client’s personal re- MULTIGRAPHERS COMPOSING CO., INC. 
tir 308 Buchanan Street N. W. Room 10 quirements. Several weeks are required to 638 S. Federal St., Chicago. Il 
Washington, D. C. negotiate and each individual must finance nate ote: Hoe “ors . 
Y the moderate cost of his own campaign. me ° 
| " " H aru _ Retaining fee protected by refund pro- Advertising Agencies 
i Incorporating services vision as. stipulated in our agreement. . = 
- gg Saree . ; Identity is covered and, if employed, pres- YOUR AGENTS, mail order advertisement 
rk LAWARE CHARTERS: Complete service ent position protected. If your salary has inserted all newspapers, magazines. Publish- 
al Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, been $2,500 or more, send only name and ers’ rates) MARTIN ADVERTISING AGEN- 
a [.C., Wilmington, Delaware. address for details. CY, 171B Madison Avenue, New York. 
( RNR ee ERE ewnnees —— ’ natal . 
h )cLAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and R. W. BIXBY, Ine. NEWSPAPER, Magazine, Mailing-list Rate- 
: resented ; request free _forms. COLONIAL 201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo. N. Y. book, Free. CHICAGO ADVERTISING 
itiy C TARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. AGENCY, 20-A West Jackson, Chicago. 
da o ° " Y r mI ‘ . = — = en SOF M4 M4 
hi: Inventions for Sale EXECUTIVES $2,400—$25,000 Mail Sales Promotion 
los bs aaa pce a : | This reliable service, established 1927, conducts N ‘ mS OC . “NS PD TTP ERs 
tion, money. Write for our free classification sheet who either seek a change, or the opportunity pene ses ina powerfully, ° oth 9 


inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





For Inventors 





SOLD YOUR INVENTION YET? If not, send 
fc postage for unique free booklet. Tells you 

hy and what to do next. Facts, no Fake! 
INVENTION-SERVICE COMPANY, Dept. D, 
Ilagerstown, Md. 








Business Services 





PHILADELPHIA, PA., MAIL RECEIVING. 


Reforwarding. Complete business service. 





of considering one, under conditions assuring, 

if employed, full protection to present posi- 

tion. Send name and address only for details. 
JIRA THAYER JENNINGS 

Dept. B—9 Center Street, New Haven, Conn. 





Business Opportunities 


MANUFACTURE NEW WOOD PLASTIC 
Gifts, Plaques, Novelties; 90% profit. Material 
and molds furnished for big production. Sample 
large scottie mold model, savings bank and pen 
holder with illustrated molding circular, cata- 
logue new flexible molds $1.00 postpaid. 
PLASTIC WOOD PRODUCTS, 4816 Bell 





convincingly 
broad experience; clients throughout America ; 
evidence, suggestions free ; write fully. 
GARDNER ADVERTISING SERVICE, 3706-A 


Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 





Advertising Services 


ADVERTISING, SALES LITERATURE COPY 
Ideas, layouts, expertly prepared. Reasonable. 
ROBERT PETERSON, 400 W. Madison 


Chicago. 





SALES LETTERS, FOLDERS, BOOKLETS, 
House Organs, any type advertising literature. 
Printed, or copy alone. Samples free. ROSCOE 








ec Monthly, yearly rates. GRAHAM SYSTEM, . on POLAND, Clinton, Illinois. 
Ses 23 Real Estate Trust Bldg. Avenue, Chicago. i Lett 

ne I ; x1 aera Sales Letters 
nee " Sto : FOR AN EXTREMELY profitable lifetime . . 4 ss 
le Cr edits and Collections business, operate a Collection Agency-Credit 





LEARN ACCOUNT COLLECTING. Good in- 

me; quick results. Interesting folder free. 
NATIONAL COLLECTORS ASSOCIATION, 
Newark, Ohio. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED 
want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 

fice equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 

ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 

Visible and other makes. Write us. 

Et. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Caleulating, all makes office machines. 
ROBERT NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 





Accountants 





\CCOUNTANTS AND BOOKKEEPERS. Real 
rofit from new type bookkeeping service. 
Write ASCO, Box 1468, Springfield, Mass. 





Rubber Stamps 





USHIONED, 3 lines 35 cents, two inches long, 
‘EDERICH COMPANY, Box 412-P, East 
‘ittsburgh, Pa. 


Books ef All Kinds 


\NY BOOK (Rare, Out-of-Print, Foreign) 
romptly supplied! Lowest prices! Send for 
REE bargain catalogs! OLD PROF’S BOOK 
SHOP, 716 Arcadia Court, Pontiac, Mich. 
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Bureau. Inexpensive short course. Write COLE 
ASSOCIATES, Syracuse, N. Y 


FREE TREATISE ON CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
You'll find a few helpful hints on “HOW TO 
PREPARE PRODUCTIVE CLASSIFIED AD- 
VERTISING” in our free monograph of that 
title. If interested in classified advertising from 
any angle, write for your free copy TODAY. 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago. 





Mailing Lists 


GUARANTEED LIVE FRESH up-to-date 
mailing lists, copied from original orders and 
inquiries. 100 names, neatly typed, 25c; 500— 
$1; 1,000—$2. VASSAR SALES SERVICE, 
332-3 Washington, Hoboken, N. J. 


CAN YOU USE EXTRA CHECKS? 


Mass Mailer clients send you substantial 

checks through us for your addressing 

empty envelopes YOUR lists, if responsive. 
RUSH FULL DETAILS ABOUT YOUR LISTS 


MOSELY 


230 (AB-1) Congress St., Boston 


For Advertisers 


Mr. Classified Advertiser: Ask for proof of 
profitable results obtained from classified ad- 
vertising in AMERICAN BUSINESS, Address: 
Harry K. Goodall, C. A. M., 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago. 




















SALES LETTERS—MAIL CAMPAIGNS 
To sell any product or service. Write today. 
HUTZLER ADVERTISING AGENCY, Third 
National Building, Dayton, Ohio. 





Letter Gadgets 





4 GOOD LETTER GADGET 
will keep your letters on top of the desk with 
some chance of doing business. Wastebasket 
letters cannot talk. Write for illustrated cir- 
cular. A. MITCHELL, R275, 326 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 





Postcard Advertising 





Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





Mimeographing 





SPECIALISTS IN MIMEOGRAPHING - 
Form letters, price-lists, etc. 24-hour service. 
LEM’S LETTER SERVICE, 5712 Stanton, 
Detroit. 


Used Office Machines 


MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for FREE bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bidg., Chicago. 











... HERE’S HOW! 
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LAST MUCH LONGER THAN 


ORDINARY PENCILS... 
IT’S A FACT, BECAUSE 
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They're 
Almost 


UNBREAKABLE! 


Try to BREAK the Point 
—ask your Stationer for 
FREE Test Samples or 
Write to Dept. AB42 on 
Your Business Letterhead. 


RELIANCE PENCIL CORP. 


Manufacturers — Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


*U. S. Pat. No. 2,131,657 
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NEW BOOKS f, 2. 


THE SPECTER OF SABOTAGE. By 
Blayney F. Matthews. Too many of us 
think of sabotage as connected only with 
an occasional blowing up of an arms 
plant, a powder plant, or a shell loading 
plant. But there is, unfortunately, more 
to it than that. Right now, with troop 
trains moving west, blowing up or wreck- 
ing of two or three bridges across the 
Missouri or the Mississippi Rivers would 
cause serious delays and greatly hamper 
our Victory effort. Nor is the damage to 
bridges the only possible or probable 
effort of our enemies. There are fires, ex- 
plosions, damage to power plants and 
power lines, damage to communication 
and water systems, as well as all forms 
of sabotage to production, which, of 
course, includes damage to plants. The 
author of this book has made a careful 
study of all different types of sabotage 
and has shown how easy it is to damage 
our national resources. He has drawn on 
England’s experience with plant protec- 
tion, protection against fires and explo- 
sions, and the book is packed with in- 
formation which should be valuable to 
all business men. We suggest that a copy 
of this book be placed in the hands of 
factory and plant superintendents, main- 
tenance men, guards, and others charged 
with the responsibility of defending your 
property against sabotage, fires, acci- 
dents, or invasion. Lymanhouse. $3.00. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING CON- 
TRACTS. In studying the work of vari- 
ous companies with labor men, in being 
present at a number of labor negotiations, 
and reporting many different labor cases, 
it has always been surprising to the writer 
that the men on labor’s side nearly al- 
ways made a better presentation of their 
cases than did management. They seemed 
to know their business better; they 
seemed to know the history of the labor 
movement better; and they seemed to 
think of things just a moment or two 
before those things occurred to manage- 
ment. We think that, in some companies 
at least, there ought to be one man as- 
signed to the job of studying collective 





Better see Wheeldex adv. page 53 


bargaining. If such a man exists in your 
business, we unhesitatingly recommend 
this book, which deals with the technique 
of negotiation and administration, ad 
which catalogs hundreds of clauses which 
have been incorporated in collective bs r- 
gaining contracts. There are litera'ly 
hundreds of such clauses. An extremely 
valuable reference work. The Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc. $7.50. 


FEDERAL TAX COURSE. By Georve 
T. Altman. This is a loose-leaf book, in 
a flexible ring binder. Its scope covers tiie 
entire system of federal internal revenue, 
including excess profits tax, capital stock 
tax, declared value excess profits tax, git 
tax, estate tax, and excise taxes. The book 
is, of course, based on the new 19/1 
Revenue Act. An especially useful se:- 
tion of the book is a series of problems, 
with solutions, which shows the various 
features of the federal tax laws in ac- 
tion. Included are filled-in return forms 
and practice exercises in the preparation 
of forms. Full official texts of the income 
and excise tax regulations are arranged 
for quick reference. ‘The contents are or- 
ganized by divisions with guide cards. 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc. $10.00. 


THE ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF AD- 
VERTISING. By Neil H. Borden. Ar- 
riving too late for anything like the 
comprehensive review it deserves, this 
book of more than 900 pages is unques- 
tionably the most exhaustive study of ad 
vertising economics ever put between 
two covers. The study was made possible 
by a gift of Mrs. Alfred W. Erickson to 
the Harvard Business School as a me- 
morial to her husband. In eight parts, the 
book covers development and use of ad- 
vertising by business men, effect of ad- 
vertising on the demand for services and 
products, effect of advertising on costs, 
relation of advertising to prices, effect of 
advertising on quality, effect of advertis 
ing on investment, and the ethical aspects 
of advertising. A more extended review 
will be published in a later issue. Rich 
ard D. Irwin, Inc. $5.00. 
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